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Week Of May 21 To 
Bring Meetings Of 
Fire Organizations 


National Board, National Auto As- 
sociation and New York State 
Agents to Meet 


AWAIT IMPORTANT ACTION 


No Further News Yet on Home 
Resignation; Approval of 1934 
Auto Manual Is Expected 











Just as the second week in December 
brings many leaders in the insurance 
business into New York to attend the 
meeting of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners and gatherings 
of other organizations, so the last, or 
next to last, week in May finds fire in- 
surance company executives and likewise 
numerous outstanding agents and brok- 
ers in the city. For on the last Thurs- 
day, prior to Memorial Day, of each May 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
holds its annual meeting in New York 
and as so many of the chief executives 
of companies arrange to be here then 
other insurance bodies find it convenient 
to meet the same week. 

This year the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association will have its 
annual meeting on Wednesday, May 23, 
the day before the National Board meet- 
ing, and the directors of the automobile 
organization will hold sessions on either 
Monday or Tuesday of that week. It 
is entirely possible that the Explosion 
Conference and the Sprinkler Leakage 
Conference may meet also during the 
same week. On Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 21-23, the New York 
State Association of Local Agents, Inc., 
will be holding its annual convention at 
Rochester, N. ¥Y. Usually some of the 
heads of the state association and also 
the National Association come to New 
York for the National Board gathering 
as it has been the custom for many years 
for the agents’ association to hold its 
convention during this same week in 
May. 

National Board Meeting 

Unusual interest is associated with at 
least three of the meetings arranged for 
the week after next. While nothing at 
all official is available with respect to 
the progress made by the special com- 
mittee of the National Board appointed 
to pass upon the causes for the resigna- 
tion of the Home group of companies, 
the impression prevails that the resigna- 
tion will not be withdrawn at the meet- 
ing of the Board at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. However, there still remains a 
distinct possibility of some sort of ar- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Damon and 


One of our General Agents 
promotion, to another city. 
eral Agent, in the city he was 


Pythias 


recently removed, by 


He and a competing Gen- 


leaving, had for years 


been as ardent as boys in their friendship. Desiring 
to perpetuate this fraternity, each has taken a $2,500 


policy in the company of the other. 
future premium payments,— 


the two checks for 
quarterlies,—each friend will 


And when sending 


accompany it with a 


pers@hal letter, thus keeping green their already long- 


enduring intimacy. 


The world of business is full of friendships that 
brighten and hallow our lives, expressed in such simple 


tokens as this, not 


important enough perhaps for 


a printed telling, but doing their respective parts to 
close the gap of competitive cleavage. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 


PHILADELPHIA 




















Schemes For Scaling 
Mortgages A Menace, 
Says M. J. Cleary 


Government Utility Subsidies Also 
Tend to Impair Security of 
Policyholders 


AT EXPENSE OF THRIFTY 


Northwestern Mutual Life President 
Sees Vicious Trend of Thought 
in Devices 











Schemes to scale down the face of 
mortgages to aid creditors and Govern- 
ment subsidies to set up utilities in com- 
petition with established companies both 
of which projects would affect the in- 
vestments of life insurance companies in 
those fields and through them the mil- 
lions of policyholders whose savings are 
represented in those investments, were 
dealt with in a frank and realistic way 
by M. J. Cleary, president of the North- 
western Mutual Life, before the U. S 
Chamber of Commerce at Washington 

The U. S. Senate had before itean 


amendment to the Federal Bankruptcy 


\ct by which farm mortgages could be 
scaled down. The device had many 
friends in the Senate and apparently only 


a constitutional question caused its 
feat. This does not mean that the plan 
has been abandoned. It was against this 
whole trend of thought and action ait 

at benefiting one group at the expens 
of more than sixty million policyholders 
that Mr. Cleary contended. 


Trustees For People’s Savings 
“The life insurance companies are not 
great, rich, money-making corporations 


in the ordinary sense,” said Mr. Cleary 
“They are essentially trustees, ch 
case, for the thousands or : 
policyholders. Let us remember too that 
the vast percentage of these 
ers are men and women of very moderat 
eans confronted by the same problems 
that confront their neighbors. The pay- 


ment of their premiums has and does 


represent sacrifice. The million or half 

million or quarter million dollar policy- 

holder is a rare individual. The averag 
' 

policy in the American companies is ap- 

proximate $1,500. The assets he 


companies represent an average interest 
of little more than $300 per policyhold 


“The company recei 








celves Ss a 
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agreeing to earn not less thar 
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tional Congress of Actuaries. 


ies of many of these papers. 








Frank D. Kineke, 
Prudential, in his address at Rome 


re the 


ress, discussed the 


International Actuarial Con- 

gr progress of Indus- 
l insurance in the United States since 

the London Congress of 1927. 

Mr. Kineke said that 

development in 


probably the 
st important Indus- 
trial insurance during recent years has 
been the substantial reduction in the cost 
f insurance to the insured, the actual 
cost, after 


‘ing been brought down to a point where 


allowing for dividends, hav- 


unfavorably with the 
f regular Ordinary insurance when 
all factors are taken into consideration. 
careful analysis made in 1932 by 
ne company issuing both Industrial and 
policies indicated that exclu- 
of the charge for the higher mor- 
y experienced, the actual cost of In- 
rial insurance is less than 10% 
on the average, over a twenty 
‘iod, than the cost of similar Or- 
insurance that could be issued to 
me class of individuals 
he most important point to be con- 
sidered in any comparison of this kind 
the fact that if the same class of peo- 
as a whole applied for Ordinary in- 
many of them, because of their 
ation or for other reasons, would 
Ordinary policies subject to ma- 
y higher premiums than standard 
ry contracts. That this is neces- 
s indicated by the fact that the In- 
1 class as a whole is subject to 
mortality rates than the usual ap- 
s for standard Ordinary insurance. 
the comparison was made by this 
company with standard Ordinary 
s it was found that the cost of the 
lustrial averaged slightly less than 
than the standard Ordinary 
Over a 20 year period, indicating that the 
pextra cost on account of mortality is 
mately 20% and the extra cost 
account of expenses is the before- 
Mentioned 10%. 
“this is something of an achievement 
f the large number of premium 
ciions which must be made for small 
ts for life insurance. Study of the 
j sibilities of expense reduction which 
nh nstantly being made, has had a 


compares not 


cost ¢ 


































6 more 


Rrere_ in the favorable showing,” said 
Br. KRineke 

New Form of Agency Contract 
4 Kineke said that some of the large 


Mpanies are experimenting with a new 


assistant actuary of 
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Leading actuaries of many countries including a large number from the 
United States and Canada met this week in Rome for the Tenth Interna- 
The congress started on May 4 and continued 
throughout Wednesday of this week. 

The prepared papers presented at this congress constitute an invaluable 
collection of comments of experts on the leading problems and trends of 
actuarial science. The Eastern Underwriter reproduces in this issue sum 
i Clarence Axman, editor of The Eastern 
Underwriter, is attending the congress and will forward to this paper an 
count of the proceedings outside of the prepared papers. 


Industrial Insurance Cost Reduced 


In Recent Years, Says F. D. Kineke 


form of agency contract under whicl 
payment for new business will be mad 
on the basis of the premium on the new 
issue rather than on increase, the rat 
of commission being on a sliding scal 
dependent upon the lapse rate for th 
business of the agent. Under this plan 





FRANK D 


KINEKE 


the agent would always 
compensation for new business an 
rates allowed may be adjusted so that 
under normal conditions, with normal 
lapse rates the cost to the company 
would not differ materiaily from the cost 
under the present plan providing fot 
payment only on increase. The plan is 
still only in the experimental stage and 
naturally there are many difficulties t 
be overcome. It is too early to say 
whether or not it will ultimately be 
found practicable 


receive some 
] 


Monthly Premium Policies 


The Monthly Premium Policies which 
have been introduced by some of the in- 
dustrial companies have erijoyed an in- 
creasing demand. These policies were 
offered for the benefit of that portion of 
the industrial population which has its 
income and disbursements adjusted on a 
monthly basis. The cost of collection is 
lower than under weekly premium poli- 


cies and it has been possible for the com- 
panics to allow somewhat more favorable 
benefits at a reduced cost. Monthly pre- 
mium policies have a particular value in 
educating the industrial classes to the 
value of larger insurance coverage and 
afford a transition from the industrial to 
the ordinary forms of insurance, thus be- 
ing a logical step in the cultivation of 
the “insurance” idea among wage earn- 
ers. The policies appear to be meeting 
a real need and continued expansion of 
this class of business is anticipated. 

The business is conducted on the In- 
dustrial debit system with the agents 
making the monthly collections at the 
homes of the insured in the same man- 
ners as weckly premiums are collected 
and the accounting and handling of the 
business in the Home Office follow as 
closely as possible the methods in vogue 
for weckly premium insurance. The in- 
troduction of this new form of insurance 


1as been very helpful in maintaining the 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of 


ACTUARIES MEETS at ROME 


earnings of the field staff at a satisfac- 
tory level during recent years. 
Summary 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Kinck« 
said: 

“Industrial insurance in the United 
States has been characterized by the re- 
alization on the part of the companies 
that the confidence of their members in 
the company’s honesty, integrity and 
fairness of treatment is of paramount 
importance and that without a full meas- 
ure of such confidence the business could 
not be successfully transacted. The of- 
ficials realize that they are trustees of 
the savings of millions of individuals of 
extremely small means and they en- 
deavor to discharge this trust in a most 
efficient, economical and human manner. 

“In many cases policyholders are not 
in a position to determine just what ac- 
tion they should take under the various 
circumstances that may arise, and it has 

(Continued on Page 14) 


No Radical Change Coming In Cash 


Or Loan Values, 


M. Albert Linton, president f the 
Provident Mutual Life, in addressing th 
‘ial Congress now 


cash and 


International 


meetin in 








depres 


discussing the moratoriun 


an values in periods of sever¢ 
sion \fter 
situation in an explanatory manner h¢ 
said that in looking into the future it is 
clear that the soundness of the reformed 
banking system that will arise in_ the 
United States out of the experience of 
the depression will have a great bearing 
upon the problem he was discussing. As 
long as the banking facilities of the 
country function with reasonable 
smoothness the cash demands upon the 
life insurance companies will likely re- 
main within manageable limits. This is 
evident from the experience in Canada 
where the banking system has continued 
to function without interruption during 


Says M. A. Linton 


the depression. The operations of Ca- 
nadian life insurance companies were un- 
restricted in Canada 

Continuing Mr. Linton said: 
Reserve Ownership 

‘A discussion of cash and loan values 

i to bring uy 

the theoretical question as to whether it 


by actuaries is almost sure 





is basically sound t the policy- 
holder to have an in the re- 
serve held against his policy. Reserves 


are based upon averages. The reserve 


that should be held against the policy of 
a man on his death bed is quite different 
from the sum that should be held agains 
a similar policy on a man of the same 
age who is in good health 


chance is 


“Whatever the theory, the 

















infinitesimal that there will be a wide- 
spread acceptance of a plan of insurance 
vhich denies the I cvhold access tft 
his serve und reasonable condit s 
The present syst s ft eeply 
bedded in decades of practice to be dis 
carded light M : the pra 
ca int of view, life ance as it has 
been developed has f med a great 
service \ sure system of bringing cast 
ind loan value demands under effective 
control in f S stress is the rem- 
edy needed ta sion to the i 
syst f he f eitures against 
vhich so vig s a ent was wace 1 b 
I r Wright seventy years ag 
A Financial Anchor 

“Progressive currency inflation involv 
ing a continued rise in the commodity 
pric \ c 1 fail be a menac 
to ai ant 1 te in ce casn 

\ contingenc this kind we 

< the inte T f the 

sory a rities. The efforts of polic 
holders cor t fixed obligations 
« tics c ities W 1 oc at 
rt vhen: suct bliga is Cc i be 
s 1 i 1 Is ces l rastic - 
la tc s \ ha ar-T act 


|’ >] 


Summaries of Additional Rome 
Congress Papers are on Pages 10, 1} 
and 12. 





cilia Member of Most 


Exclusive Insurance Club 








WALTER LE MAR TALBOT 


article in The Eastern 
Underwriter of April 27 about Presi- 
dent William H. Sargeant of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual having been with that 
company for half a century, it was stated 
that he was one of three members of 
“the most exclusive club in the world of 
life insurance.” The other two men- 
tioned were Frederick H. Ecker, presi- 


In a feature 


dent of the Metropolitan Life, and 
Thomas A. Buckner, president of the 
New York Life. They all started as of- 


fice boys and became presidents of their 
companies 

It was wholly an oversight that Walter 
LeMar Talbot, president of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, was not included in the 
group to make the membership of the 
“most exclusive life insurance club” four 
instead of three. The omission becomes 
less excusable by the fact that The East- 
ern Underwriter published on January 
22, 1932, a long story about President 
Talbot's half century of service with the 
Fidelity Mutual. Mr. Talbot meets all 
the qualifications given in Editor 
Axman’s reference to the “exclusive 
club,” for he started with the Fidelity 
as an office boy, rising through various 
posts of responsibility to become presi- 
dent of the company. 

As was stated in the article, printed 
more than two years ago, about Presi- 
dent Talbot’s half century with the com- 
pany, he carries both his honors and his 
years well. Despite those fifty busy 
years there is nothing of the graybeard 
about him. One reason is that he got 
a very early start in life. He entered 
business at the age of 9 and acquired a 
broad educational equipment by studying 
at night and at other spare times 

NEW PALESTINE CoO. 

The Riunione Adriatica and the Assi- 
curazioni Generali, both of Trieste, Italy, 
have founded a new insurance company 
in Jerusalem, which is to write life and 
property insurance. English capital will 
participate. 


REINSURES INDEPENDENT LIFE 

Reinsurance of the Independent Life 
of Nashville by the Standard Life of 
Jackson, Miss., has been tentatively ap 
proved by the Mississippi Insurance De- 
partment 


L. Z. BRAUN TALKS IN PHILA. 

Lawrence Z. Braun of the Travelers 
was the speaker before the supervisors’ 
group of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters on May 3 


ANDERSON IN BOSTON MONDAY 

The Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation is to hear C. Vivian Anderson, 
National Association president, on Mon 
day at the American House. 
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Dr. E. H. Lines Retires 
From New York Life 


AS CHIEF MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


With Company 45 Years; Long Resident 


Medical Director at Paris 
For Company 
Dr. Ernest H. Lines, for more than 


forty-five years connected with the New 
York Life and for the past twenty years 
medical director of the company, retires 


from active service this month. Dr. 
Lines first joined the New York Life 
February 5, 1889, as an examiner at the 
home office. In 1900 he was appointed 


associate medical director for Europe, 
being assigned to the company’s Paris 


office where he served for many years 
and came in close contact with Vice- 
President Walker Buckner, then in 
charge of the New York Life’s Euro- 


pean business. 

While resident in Paris Dr. Lines was 
honored by election as president of the 
American Club and was made a member 
of the French Legion of Honor. When 
European business was discontinued by 


the company Dr. Lines returned to the 
home office in July, 1920, and on the 
retirement of Dr. Oscar H. Rogers in 


November, 1929, he was appointed chief 
medical director. 


N. Y. LIFE VICE-PRESIDENTS 

By action of the board of directors of 
the New York Life the title of all for- 
mer second vice-presidents of the com- 
pany has been changed to vice-president. 
This change in title applies to Vice- 
Presidents W. H. Pierson, Charles H. 
Lanemuir, Griffin M. Lovelace, Walton 
I’. Kingsley and William Macfarlane. 


UNION CENTRAL APRIL DOUBLE 

New business of the Union Central 
settled during April was $14,254,249, more 
than double the figure for last April. It 
was the company’s best month within the 
last three years. Increase was in both 
insurance and annuity fields. Floyde H. 
Eldredge, Hastings, Neb., was the lead- 
ing producer. 


GIRARD MOVES IN CHICAGO 

The Chicago office of the Girard Life 
of Philadelphia has been moved to the 
No. 208 South La Salle Street Building. 


CONN. GENERAL CONFERENCE 

The Connecticut General Life will hold 
its educational conference at Lake Placid 
Club, N. Y¥., on June 26 to 28. 


— 


Eastern Life Reports Gains, 


Lipsky Back from Near East 


Louis Lipsky, president Eastern Lif 
and an international leader in the Zion. 
ist movement, returned from a Palestine 
visit in time to attend the annual meet. 
ing of the company last weck. 

While in Palestine Mr. Lipsky studied 
economic and insurance conditions ther 
He that doing busi- 
ness there in accordance with 


found a company 
American 
life insurance methods is handicapped 
laws for 


by existing which, example 


make no provision for standardized pay- 


ments ot agency 
usually paid in a lump sum. 

As a member of the World Executiy, 
for the Jewish Agency for Palestine 


commissions. It js 


’ 


Mr. Lipsky was able to arouse some jn- 


terest in the formation of a voluntary 


clearing house under which the yarious 
life companies doing business in’ Pales- 


tine would work co-operatively 
prove the situation. 
The annual report of the Eastern Lift 


to im- 


shows increases in assets, surplus, and 


insurance in force. Judge Jacob § 


Strahl, one of the founders, attended and 


spoke. David 
dent and Jacob Ish-Kishor secretary. 


Freiberger is \ ice-presi- 














SALES MANAGER 








A New York City Agency of one of the best known 
Eastern Companies is seeking a man to take complete 
charge of sales and salesmen. A record of personal sales 
experience—training of salesman—and managerial experi- 
ence is essential. Experience in New York City is desirable. 
Such a man may be in a similar position now or in charge of 


his own agency. 


Liberal initial salary—future income determined by 
results. Give complete personal and business history—earn- 


ings and present connection. Replies in strict confidence. 














94 Fulton Street 


Address Box 1243, 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 


New York 
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J. M. Fraser Nominated 
To Head N. Y. Ass’n 


FIFTEEN YEARS IN BUSINESS 

Glenn B. Dorr Recommended to Head 

Executive Committee; Sisley, Engels- 
man and Einstein Vice-Presidents 


John M. Fraser, general agent Connec- 





ticut Mutual Life, is the nominee for 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York City for the sea- 


son of 1934-35. Possessing one of the 





JOHN M. FRASER 


videst acquaintances of any general 
agent in New York City, Mr. Fraser a 
few weeks ago celebrated his fifteenth 
anniversary in the life insurance business. 
He is a brother of a former president of 
the Association, Peter M. Fraser, now 
vice-president of the Connecticut Mutual. 
During the past year John M. Fraser 
has been chairman of the New York as- 
sociation’s executive committee. 

Mr. Fraser’s career has been colorful 
both before and after entering insurance. 
He started work when a school boy in 
Roseville, N. J., carrying a newspaper 
route which made it necessary for him 
to get up at 4 o'clock in the morning; 
later when living in Brooklyn he worked 
after school hours in a drug store. For 
a time he attended Erasmus Hall High 
School in Brooklyn. 

\bout 1914 he got a position with a 
silk house in Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, where he remained until he entered 
the navy during the World War, serving 
on a submarine chaser until he was hon- 
orably discharged in January, 1919. Re- 
turning to New York, he found some one 
else had taken his job. 

Entered Insurance After War Career 

as Sailor 

\bout this time his brother, Peter M. 
Fraser, was general agent for the Con- 
necticut Mutual in association with Paul 
\bry, who later died. After a while John 
M., having picked up considerable life 
insurance information by hanging around 
decided to take up life insur- 
ance work seriously and he became a 
personal producer. As an agent he was 
a success, and wrote many small policies. 
Long hours meant little to him and fre- 
quently he did not get home until 11 
o'clock or midnight. The size of his 
policies gradually grew and in 1922 h- 
led the company in volume, being award- 
ed the leader’s cup. 

He became a supervisor in the agency 
and developed a large number of writers 
some of whom are now in the million 
In 1924 he was made asso- 
ciate general agent and in 1929 general 
agent with Peter M. Fraser. Peter M. 
‘raser went to the home office as vice- 
President four years ago. 

The presidential nominee has been 


the office. 


1,j]- 1 
UOlar Class 


(Continued on Page 21) 




















Q Son Is Worth---- 


It should be an interesting ex- 
perience to ask a father to value 
his son. 


You probably would be given the answer in 


three words: “He is priceless.” 


Such a boy surely is worth protecting in the 
fullest measure and the alert salesman of 
Life Insurance knows all the answers 


from that point on. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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New York City Tax 
On Insurance Amended 


ON CITY PAID PREMIUMS ONLY 


Tax of One-twentieth of 1% Limited; 
Invested Income Not 


Included 


The New York City business tax bill 
was amended this week to apply as re- 
gards insurance only to “premiums paid 
in New York City.” The bill imposes 
an excise tax of 1/20th of 1% upon re 
ceipts in excess of $15,000 for the priv- 
ilege of doing business. 

The wording of the section defining the 
taxable receipts reads as follows: 

“For the purpose of determining re- 
ceipts from the business of life insurance, 
such receipts shall be taken to mean re- 
ceipts from premiums paid in New York 
City. The Controller shall determine 
from such data as he shall require from 
life insurance companies subject to the 
provisions of this local law the amount 
of such receipts and shall ascertain the 
amount of the tax in accordance with 
such determination. The business of lift 
insurance shall not be a financial busi 


” 
ness. 


Life Counsel To Meet At 
White Sulphur May 28, 29 


The spring meeting of the Association 
Counsel will be held 
White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, on Monday and Tuesday, 
May 28 and 29. Following are some of 
the speakers and their subjects: Byron 
kK. Elliott, manager and general counsel 


of Life Insuranc 


at the Greenbrier, 


American Life Convention, St. Louis 
Mo., on “Payment of Premiums by 
Wrongfully Acquired Fund or in De 


fraud of Creditors”; John Izard, asso 
ciate counsel Connecticut General Life, 
Asheville, N. C.. on “The Policy as an 
Element in Public Relations”; Lawrence 
A. Olwell, general counsel Old Line Life, 
Milwaukee, Wis., on “Wisconsin Insu1 
ance Law”; Thomas J. Tyne, Jr., assist- 
ant general counsel National Life & Ac 
cident, Nashville, Tenn., on “Some Re- 


cent Decisions on the Question of Antici- 


patory Breach”; Alfred De W. Mason, 
associate general solicitor, Prudential of 
Newark, on “Some Legal Phases of Bank 
Reorganizations,” and William C. M 

chaels, lawyer of Kansas City, on “The 


Defense of Life Insurance Cases.” 


Deming Assistant to Murrell; 


Conn. General Promotions 
Curtis H 
assistant manager of the Murrell agen- 


Deming has been appointed 


cy, Connecticut General Life, in New 
York. Mr. Deming is a Wesleyan grad 
uate and prior to entering insurance 
spent several years in telephone work 
and real estate selling He has been 
with the Connecticut General since May, 
1933 

Promotions in several agencies wert 
announced by the Connecticut Genera 
this week Edward Worth has been 
mad in the Fairchild 


ade a unit anacel | 
John P. Flynn 


agency, San Fr 
a unit manager in the Thomas 
Portland, Me., while Ewart G 
has been made district agent in Law 
rence, Mass., under the Boston Grid 


ancisco; 





agency 


MEDICAL SECTION JUNE 14-16 
The Medical Section of the Americar 


meet at H 


electrocardiog 
outstan 





ling ex 

ing head of the 

ar rt he Mayo Clinic, 

Rochester, Mint ~and issociate pl! fessor 

of medicine, University of Minnesota 
He has written extensively on electr 


cardiograms 
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Tributes to Late Charles B. Knight 


Many insurance men both of his own and other companies joined this week in 


tributes to the late Charles Bennett 


Inc., which represents the Union Central Lift 
main office at 225 Broadway, New York. 
ance men on a successful career in his forty-five years in the business. He 
the faculty of inspiring men and bringing out the best in them. He 


Knight, 


president of C. B. Knight Agency, 
for an extensive territory with the 
Mr. Knight had started many life insur- 
had 


had warm 


personal qualities that drew people to him and many of the younger men in the 


business looked up to him as one would to a father for counsel and guidance. 


Some of the tributes to Mr. Knight’s personal qualities and achievements follow: 


HARRY GARDINER 

In the passing of Charles B. Knight we 
in the life insurance business have lost a 
good friend and associate. Few of us can 
hope to duplicate the life of usefulness 
that has been his. Boundless admiration 
and esteem have been in evidence on all 
sides, and especially from his own com- 
pany associates, who knew him so inti- 
mately. He was an inspirational leader, 
understanding teacher, and a good sports- 
man, and life insurance has sustained a 
real loss. 


GRAHAM C. WELLS 

It was my good fortune to be one of 
a group of past presidents of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City which met at the Union Central’s 
office in New York, on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, May 1, and so was privileged to 
see our good friend Charlie Knight on 
the last visit he paid to his office. 

He seemed to me remarkably well con- 
sidering his illness of recent months. He 
was in a jovial, happy mood. If he had 
known that the end was so near I doubt 
if he would have chosen otherwise than 
to have spent that time with this group 


of his close friends with whom he had 
had so many pleasant contacts in past 
years. 


My own acquaintance with him began 


many years ago when he first went to 
Pittsburgh for the Prudential. It con- 
tinued uninterrupted from that time 


through his change of cities first to Phil- 
adelphia and then to New York. He was 
a loyal, helpful friend and his death breaks 
another link in a chain of associations 
which I counted one of the happiest of a 
lifetime. I cannot help remembering in 
this connection a close bond of friendship 
existing between Charlie Knight, the late 
Charlie Foehl, Fred Rhodes and myself. 
We had been friends in Pittsburgh and 
later each was head of an agency on lower 
Broadway, New York. Charlie Knight 
was the second of that quartette to leave 


us and his passing leaves a gap which 
cannot be filled. 
P. RAYMOND GARRISON 

I am deeply grieved to learn of the 
death of Charlie Knight whom I have 
known intimately for many years. When 
as a youngster I joined the Prudential 
ranks Mr. Knight was Prudential man- 


ager in Pittsburgh, and a few years later 
was moved to Philadelphia to take charg« 
of the company’s agency in that city. The 
news of his death takes me back to 1907 
when I came to New York as cashier for 
Robert J. Mix, who had just been ap- 
pointed manager for Prudential with new 
offices at Broadway and Warren streets, 
New York. Charlie Knight and Bob Mix 


were very close friends 


It was at the suggestion of Mr. Knight 
that Mr. Mix, who had been for many 
years a leader in agency work in New 


York, sought contract with Prudential 
They continued to correspond regularly 
and visit each other frequently, and as 
agency cashier I came to know Mr. 
Knight intimately. 

In 1914 they held a great “pow-wow” 
over the Union Central offer to Mr. 
Knight to take their New York agency. 
He was perfectly happy with Prudential, 
which company he had then served for 
many years, but finally decided to accept 
the Union Central offer. The success 


which he achieved for that company is 
well known to all. 

Mr. Knight was a brilliant agency lead- 
er who worked very hard, always keeping 
close to his men. His splendid physique 
enabled him to stand the strain of long 
hours without fatigue. He was a most 
kindly man, big-hearted, generous and 
highly respected by all who knew him. 


. CERF, Sr. 


The business world has 
standing figure, but the life insurance 
community in New York City must face 
the tragic loss of a leader whose construc- 
tive genius and personal character was a 
beacon light and a monument in a_ pro- 
fession that includes many capable men. 

Charles B. Knight took his agency at 
practically its low point and built in a few 
years an organization whose size and 
character was second to none. 

In my business relations with him I 
found a man whose guiding inspiration 
was rectitude, fair dealing and truth. | 
attribute his success not only to his ster- 
ling character but also to his intimate 
knowledge of the personal and_ selling 
problems that beset the solicitor on every 
hand. He started at the very bottom and 
at every step evidenced the genius that 


lost an out- 


Many Prominent Insurance 


Men At C. B. Knight Funeral 


\ large number of insurance men were 
present at the funeral services for 
Charles B. Knight, head of the C. B. 
Knight Agency, Inc., and director of the 
Union Central Life, which were held in 


the Community Church, Douglaston, 
L.. I., Saturday afternoon. From _ the 
home office of the Union Central Life 


there were at the services President W. 
Howard Cox, Vice-President Jerome 


Clark, Secretary Richard S. Rust and 
Treasurer H. L. Hodell. The offices of 
the C. B. Knight Agency were closed 
and the entire clerical and production 


staff and officers of the agency attended. 

Among some of the insurance men 
noted at the funeral services were Law- 
rence Priddy and Graham C. Wells, for- 
mer presidents of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters; George S. 
Kederich, president New York State Life 
Underwriters Association; Frank J. 
Mulligan, president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City, 
and J. M. Fraser, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; Edward W. Allen, presi- 
dent Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York; T. R. Fell, S. S. 
Voshell, Robert L. Jones, Theodore M. 
Riehle, James Elton Bragg, S. S. Wolf- 
son, Robert A. Sasseen, R. F. Pennell, 
Edwin J. Allen, Elles M. Derby, execu- 
tive manager Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York, and Fred P. McKen- 
zie of the Central Hanover Bank. 


spared no pains in his journey upwards. 
I never expect to see his like again. 

R. A. SASSEEN 
The death of 


Charles B. Knight is a 








Group 


Insurance 


Gains Ground 


During a period of increased consideration for 
workers, extending from Washington throughout 
industry, group insurance naturally gains ground. 


Even during 1933 group life sales fell little 
below their peak while accident and health insur- 
ance and retirement annuities made new high 


records. 


1934 group life sales are 63 per cent ahead of 


last year’s. 


Isn't it time to identify yourself with 


group? Our specialists are ready to help you. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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CHARLES 


B. KNIGHT 


C. B. Knight Agency To 
| Continue As At Present 


| ‘i 
In an announcement sent out trom 


the home office of the Union Central 
Life at Cincinnati telling of the death 
of C. B. Knight, the company stated 
that the agency would continue as at 


present organized. 

In 1931 the agency was incorporat- 
ed with Mr. Knight as_ president. 
Walter E. Barton, vice-president and 
Paul S. Ranck  secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Barton was Mr. Knight’s son-in- 
law and Mr. RKanck has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Knight for many 
years 








great personal loss to me. It is hard for 
me to express my feelings. At best, words 
are empty. He was the only one and | 
will miss him. 


D. H. WARD 

I] have lost Dad Knight. For twenty 
years we have been together as close busi- 
ness associates and as friends—yes, more 
than that: he was my father confessor. 

His kindliness, his tolerance, his keen 
understanding of human nature and his 
tremendous capacity for work made him 
the dominant and sympathetic leader the 
insurance world recognized him to be. 

His door and his heart were always 
open. We have taken our troubles to him, 
sat at his side, and come away the bene- 
ficiaries of his unselfish advice and help 

Thus has be builded a monument whose 
shaft—the C. B. Knight Agency—stands 
erect and unscarred as time goes march- 
ing by. 

We loved the man—Dad Knight. The 
leve of his memory will always be with us. 


MARK ROSENTHAL 

The insurance field has suffered an ir- 
1eparable loss in the passing away of 
Charles B. Knight. This applies not alone 
to his immediate circle of associates but 
to the field in general, to all of whom he 
had endeared himself by his sterling qual- 
ities and genial personality. 

We who were most fortunate to be 
closely associated with him in_ business 
will indeed miss his inspiring and en- 
couraging guidance. 

That indomitable, kindly and loyal spirit 
he possessed, I am certain, will be thank- 
fully accepted by us as a heritage to bé 
proud of and a tradition to live up to 
He possessed all the rare requisite quall- 
ties of a true Knight. 

JOSEPH GROSS 

It has been my privilege to be associated 
with Mr. Knight for twenty years as 
was the first to sign a contract with him 
when in 1914 he became general managet 
of the New York agency. 

During one’s life one makes many ac- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Hoffman Cancer Library 
Given to Laboratory 


TOOK 12 YEARS TO COLLECT 


Prudential Consulting Statistician and 
Company Donate Material to Univ. 
of Pennsylvania Branch 


The Hoffman Cancer Library, collected 
by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman and the 
Prudential, with which he has been iden- 
tified for years as consulting statistician, 
has been given to the cancer research 
laboratories, University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia, where it has _ been 
merged with the library of the labora- 
tories. These laboratories occupy the 
top floor of the Integrity Trust Co. build- 
ing in that city and also have space in 
the Philadelphia General Hospital. 

The Hoffman Library, which is con- 
sidered a highly valuable addition to the 
laboratories facilities, includes an ex- 
traordinary amount of original data on 
cancer collected by Dr. Hoffman during 
the last twelve years. 

In announcing the gift of the library 
Dr. Ellice McDonald, director of the 
Cancer Research Laboratories, re- 
marked: 

“Dr. Hoffman has been specializing in 
cancer statistics for a long time and his 
general theories on cancer increase, as 
outlined in his great work on Cancer 
Throughout the World, have been sus- 
tained by subsequent experience and won 
for him national, as well as international, 
recognition. Since 1906, he has pub- 
lished some eighty or more books and 
papers on cancer, chiefly of a statistical 
nature, including papers on Cancer in 
Canada, Mexico, Russia and Scandinavia, 
Amsterdam, Massachusetts, Spain, etc. 
Forthcoming publications of Dr. Hoff- 
man deal with cancer in India, British 
Malaya, and Ceylon. Other papers deal 
with Cancer by Religious Profession, 
Cancer in Primitive Races, Cancer in the 
North American Indian and the Negro, 
Cancer and Smoking Habits, Mule Spin- 
ners’ Cancer, Cancer and Overnutrition, 
Cancer and Civilization. 

“Dr. Hoffman is, at present, chiefly 
concerned with cancer in relation to diet 
and nutrition in connection with which 
he has been collecting original data in 
Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San An- 
tonio, and Galveston. He intends to 
concentrate his future attention on this 
phase of the question, particularly with 
reference to mineral metabolism, vita- 
mins, proteins, carbohydrates, sugar, 
fats, ete. 

“Dr. Hoffman was a founder of the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer and one of its pioneers. He is a 
member of the American Cancer Re- 
search Association, the Swiss Society for 
the Study of Cancer, the German Cancer 
Research Society, and the French So- 
cicty as well.” 


ADDS PARTICIPATING POLICIES 


Great Southern Now Writing Ordinary, 
Payment to Age 60 and Endowment 
at 70 on That Plan 
The Great Southern Life of Houston, 
Texas, began writing a line of participat- 
ing policies on May 1 in addition to its 
regular line of non-participating busi- 
The forms on which the company 
will issue participating policies are Or- 
dinary life, limited payment life to age 

60, and endowment at age 70. 
I'ypical premium rates on the partici- 
pating policies are: 


ness 


Annual Premium 


Age 35 per $1,000 
CrGimery Bile ca scscisevsoeescsr $25.89 
Amited Payment to 60........++. 31.11 
NEE 26S. cscdesccsvene 29.78 

Age 45 
CUCNNCT LAGE oc nos sicvanccescees $37.18 
Limited Payment to 60.......... $3.32 
PMGOwment £6 FO. ie ccccs ceseces 44.95 


G. C. WUERTH MOVES 
Gustav C. Wuerth, special agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life in New 
York City, has moved his office to the 
Woolworth Building. 


Campaign in Honor of President Clifton 
Maloney; Honors to Be Awarded at 
Murray Bay Convention 

Agents of the Philadelphia Life are 
holding a_ three campaign in 
honor of the company’s president, Clif- 
ton Maloney, the drive to last through 
May, June and July. Awards for the 
leaders will be made at Murray Bay, 
Quebec, in August during the company’s 
annual Convention Club meeting. 

Certificates of merit will be awarded 
each week, visual sales kits will be 
awarded to the five agents winning the 
most certificates, and the first ten agents 
in business written and paid-for will be 
awarded special honors on the conven- 
tion trip on the steamer up the St. Law- 
rence and Saguenay Rivers and at the 
Manoir Richelieu. 


months’ 





WOMEN’S DRIVE SUCCESSFUL 

The Jefferson Standard drive for in- 
surance on women held during April 
produced $1,250,000. The drive was spon- 
sored by Miss Mary Taylor, secretary to 
President Julian Price of the company. 
Agency Manager Perkins reports a 49% 
gain in paid business for the first four 
months of the year. 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW 
Crairman of the Board 








These officers, acting #9 conjunction with the 
other officers of the Company, coordinate the 
inter-related fancouns of these three major diy;. 
trons and determine general Company 

‘The same principle is applied im the various 

sub-divissons and throughout the entire Home 
Offfiee and Field organization. 

It is our belief that this definite allocation of 
responsibilities, coupled always with the Moar 
free consultation on major problems, makes § 
direct and effective handling of our business +d 

One of the outstanding things about the “ 

Life organizanon is the fine group 
men who have been brought into 
tien year by year and are now at 
of development A number 
liberate policy was 
tion of the Vice-President and Ac tua 
ing into the Home Office cac 
group of men freshly out of co: 


These men have been trained not 
damentals of life insurance but 
the plans and methods of the Hy 

It may interest you to know thar 
pany has now in its organization ux Fe 





Life Managers Ass’n To 
Hold Big Outing June 26 


Plans are being made by the Life 
Managers Association of New York in 
preparation for its annual outing and 
golf tournament on June 26 at the Lido 
Club, Long Beach. Louis A. Cerf, Jr., 
Fidelity Mutual Life manager, who is 
the association’s vice-president, is gen- 
eral chairman for the affair. He will be 
assisted by Julian S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life manager, and W. J. Dunsmore, 
Equitable Society manager. The follow- 
ing committee chairmen and respective 
members of their committees will meet 
with General Chairman Cerf at luncheon 
on May 22 to perfect the plans for the 
event. 

Harry Gardiner, John Hancock, chair- 
man, golf and tennis committee, with 
Shepard Homans, Equitable Society; P 
R. Garrison, Prudential; R. M. Simons, 
Home Life. 

Lloyd Patterson, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, chairman, publicity and transpor- 
tation, with Frank Pennell, Gerald A. 
Eubank and Clarence Axman, The East- 
ern Underwriter, as committee members. 
Edward J. Sisley, Travelers, chairman, 
entertainment and after dinner recrea- 
tion committee, with J. M. Fraser, Con- 
necticut Mutual; A. B. Johnson, Equita- 
ble Society; Clancy D. Connell, Provi- 
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This is one of a series of advertisements, reproducing the pages 
of a new book,“ The Home Life Looks Forward”. which has just 
been published. If you care to have a copy of the entire book, write 
now to Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., Superintendent of Agencies. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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dent, 
ciety, as his committee. 

T. M. Riehle, Equitable Society, chair- 
man, dinner and refreshments commit- 
tee, with K. A. Luther, Aetna Life; Ru- 
dolph Recht, Northwestern Mutual; 
Lawrence E. Simon, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, and Harris L. Wofford, Prudential, 


as his committee. George A. Kederick, 
chairman, committee on contests and 
prizes, with Walter E. Barton, Union 


Central; J. D. Bookstaver, Travelers; 
Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual, and 
A. B. Rosenstein, Equitable Society, on 
his committee. 


ALLEN WITH COLUMBIAN NAT. 


New Agency Superintendent of Boston 
Company Twenty Years in Business; 
Kansas City Headquarters 
T. E. Allen, formerly superintendent of 
agencies for the Sentinel Life of Kansas 
City, has been appointed an agency su- 
perintendent for the Columbian National 
Life of Boston. He will make his head- 
quarters in Kansas City and supervise a 
middle-western territory covering south- 
ern Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 

Iowa and Colorado. 

Mr. Allen entered the business over 
twenty years ago with the Metropolitan 
Life in Kansas City. 
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JAMES A. FULTON 


President 
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Life 


Advertisers 


Ass’n Des 


Moines 





Round Table 





What Should Go Into 
Company Magazines 


DISCUSSED BY C. I. D. MOORE 


Vice-President of Pacific Mutual Who 
Is Veteran Editor of Magazine 
Addresses Life Advertisers 


The purpose back of a company maga- 
zine and what should go into it to make 
before the 
Life 
Moines, 


discussed 
Table of the 
at Des 


it a was 
North 
Cdvertisers 
by C. I. D. Moore, 
Mutual Life, who attended the 
ence in connection with a tour of agen- 


success 
Central 
\ssociation 


Round 
vice-president, Pacific 
confer- 


cies of the company. 

Mr. Moore has been editor of Pacific 
Mutual News for twenty-seven years. It 
is one of the most attractive company 
publications issued and has been fre- 
quently commented upon, especially for 
the interesting illustrated articles of 
magazine calibre that Mr. Moore has 
written and made a feature of the paper. 
Mr. Moore fits his editorial work in 
with other executive duties at the home 
office. 

Mr. Moore told the advertising men 
that as he sees the purposes of a com- 
pany paper, they are: to inform the 
agent in the field about company mat- 
ters he should know; to provide a cer- 
tain amount of material of sales value; 
and to inspire the agent to put forth 
his best efforts. From experience he has 
learned that it is important to be regu- 
lar and prompt with the magazine as the 
field force gets used to looking for it at 
a definite time and interest wanes in 
proportion to the delay. 

“We see to it that each issue carries a 
considerable amount of sales material,” 
said Mr. Moore. “That admits of great 
variety. Most of it is furnished by a 
number of us at the home office. Some 
of it comes from the field. We encour- 
age the latter. The men who are selling 
and are dealing with field problems every 
day are in a position to make contribu- 

(Continued on Page 17) 


B. N. Mills and C. C. Fleming 


On Executive Committee 

B. N. Mills, of the Bankers 
Life of Des Charles C. 
Fleming, editor, Life Insurance Company 
were elected to the 
of the Life 
Association at the North Central Round- 
Table held last Friday at Des Moines. 
Chairmen of the sessions, held at the 
Wakonda Country Club, were Stephen 
\. Swisher, Jr., assistant secretary of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, and D. Bobb 





secretary 


Moines, and 


of Virginia, execu- 


tive committee Advertisers 


Slattery, direct mail manager of the 
Penn Mutual 

E. W. Clark, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance for Iowa, in an informal address, 
urged that life insurance advertising be 


kept on its present high plane and that 
additional stress be placed on the build- 


ing of confidence in life insurance insti- 
tutions. 
R. C. Budlong, agency publicity direc- 


tor of the Northwestern National of 
Minneapolis, reviewed a number of sales 
contests that had been conducted by his 


company and detailed the means for 
making such contests attractive to all 
classes of agents 

Emerson E. Cooper, field supervisor, 


Equitable Life of Iowa, had as his theme 
the practical use of visual sales material 
and package selling, in which the visual 
element plays an important part. He 


felt that package selling is especially 
desired for the new agent 
Nelson A. White, Provident Mutual 


direct mail manager ‘and president of the 
Life Advertisers Association, was pres- 
ent and spoke briefly. 


Wade Suggests Method of Paying 
For Institutional Advertising 


Would Treat Every County Separately, Dividing Appropria- 
tions According to Quality of Residents, Population 
and Business in Force 


Tackling the problem of institutional 
advertising from a financial standpoint 
Harry V. Wade, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the United Mutual Life, at the 
regional round-table of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association at Des Moines sug- 
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gested a plan for proportioning the ex- 
pense of an advertising campaign among 
the companies involved on a basis which 
would take into consideration the poten- 
tial benefits to those companies. Mr. 
Wade is chairman of the advertising 
committee of the Association of Indiana 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies. 

In suggesting the system Mr. Wade 
said: 

Co-operative advertising by life insur- 
ance companies is a matter about which 


there has been a great ‘deal of talk, but 
very little action. The concerted efforts, 
however, made during Financial Inde- 


pendence Week have been great strides 


toward the proper goal. A number of 
difficulties have blocked the way of co- 
operative advertising, such as diversified 
ideas as to copy and media, lack of or- 
ganization to sponsor the advertising, 
and lack of common meeting ground of 
all life insurance companies, as well 
many others. 

One of the most troublesome stumbling 
blocks has been a proper method of 
financing the campaign. We believe that 
the other difficulties can be smoothed out 
comparatively easily after the financing 
has been properly adjusted. For that 
reason, we are eliminating all references 
to media or copy, and concentrating our 
remarks to the financing. After all, any 
intelligent advertiser can take any repre- 
sentative medium that has any represen- 
tative coverage and do a satisfactory job 
of advertising. 

Any life insurance company that will 
take the time and thought that it has 
taken to obtain the money for the pur- 
chase of the space for a given trade 
journal and put it into the planning of 
the layout and writing of copy for an 
advertisement will find that the trade 
journal will do a most adequate job of 
advertising for the company. 

In order to prove our theory we have 
created the mythical state of Michocon- 
sin with eight counties that, by their 
names, indicate their background— 
Urban, Factory, Steel, Rural, University, 
Middlin, Coal and Hill N’ Mud. Six com- 
panies have been created—the Amal- 
gamated, the Gigantic, the Mammoth, the 
Colossal, the Stupendous and the Con- 
solidated. The counties are actual coun- 
ties, but in the main the life insurance 
companies are mythical. In any case, the 
figures have been so changed that they 
are not representative of any company 
doing business today. 


Allotting Money to Counties 


As it is absolutely necessary to have 
people for whom to advertise, or to 
whom to sell, the counties have first been 
allotted their proportion of the appro- 
priation on a basis of their population. 
However, population is not the final cri- 
terion either when advertising or selling 

(Continued on Page 16) 


Policyholders’ Magazines Well 
Worth Cost, Opinion of McCarroll 


Policvholder magazines are well worth 
what they cost, 
H. McCarroll, advertising 


the Bankers Life of Iowa, expressed be- 


in the opinion of John 
manager of 


fore the Des Moines Round-Table meet- 
ing of the Life Advertisers Association. 
“We believe there are five good rea- 


sons for issuing a policyholder maga- 
said Mr. McCarroll. 

“First keep policyholders sold 
the company sold on their life in- 
with the 
lapsation. 


ss 
zine, 


and 


surance contracts company. 


Second—To combat Third— 


to convey news of the company regularly 
to policyholders. Fourth—To secure ad- 
ditional 


their 


business from 


and 


policyholders, 


relatives friends. Fifth—To 





serve as an additional sales aid to the 
field men. 

“Our firm conviction is that a policy- 
holder publication issued and mailed reg- 
ularly 
of the company’s progress, 
definitely the things that life 
does, and painting a picture of the im- 
portance of life 


to policyholders, conveying news 
discussing 


insurance 


insti- 
tution is a very much worth while propo- 


insurance as an 


than the 
time and expense involved in its prepara- 


sition and certainly worth more 


tion.” 

Mr. McCarroll read many messages 
from managers telling how the policy- 
holders magazine and its coupons had 


been responsible for new insurance sold 
or policies saved from lapsing. 





Billboards Builders 
Of Public Prestige 


OPINION OF FRED L. FISHER 


Life Insurance Selling Now Class Group 
Marketing, Lincoln National Ad 
Manager Believes 


Name publicity—getting the public to 
be familiar with the name of a ‘company 
—is the first essential of a life insurance 
company’s advertising program, and out- 
door billboard advertising does this job 
“superlatively well,” Fred L. Fisher, ad- 
vertising manager of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, told the North Central 
Round-Table of the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation. The Lincoln National Life js 
using large billboard posters nationally 
and with considerable success. 

Before taking up the discussion of bill- 
boards Mr. Fisher said in speaking of 
advertising generally: 

“Advertising in the life insurance busi- 
ness has been’ experiencing growing. 
pains. In this field today there is a 
greater interest in the power of adver- 
tising than ever before. From boards of 
directors through company executives, 
general agents and agents—life insurance 
men appear to be probing for the spe- 
cific aids that advertising can offer them, 
A reason for this perhaps can be found 
in the change which appears to be gradu- 
ally taking place in life insurance mar- 
keting methods. From what might be 
called staple group marketing life insur- 
ance seems to be changing into class 
group marketing.” 


What Public Knows of Companies 


After pointing out that name _ recog- 
nition is considered the first essential in 
insurance advertising Mr. Fisher said: 

“Some of you might ask ‘Why this 
stress about public name recognition? 
What good is it?’ Here is an illustra- 
tion which demonstrates its worth. It 
makes an interesting experiment. 

“Ask any man not in the life insur- 
ance business to name ten life insurance 
companies. The chances are he will name 
six to eight of the large, well advertised 
companies, the company in which he has 
a policy and a company or so with whom 
friends of his are connected. 

“Then ask this man, ‘What about these 
companies? Are they good companies?’ 
His reply in a very large percentage of 
the cases will be, ‘Of course, haven’t you 


heard about this, that and the other 
company ? 
‘Then it’s your turn. Ask him what 


he knows about any of the companies 
specifically. Does he know their man- 
agement and their background; does he 
know the diversification of their assets; 
does he know their general rating; does 
he know which is the largest; does he 
know their investment policy, or, in fact, 
any of the things a man must know to 
determine fairly the worth of a com- 
pany under consideration. 

“You may be surprised to find that the 
average man knows very little about the 
companies in which he has confidence 
other than their name. 


Can Concentrate Billboard Ads 


“Outdoor advertising may be concen- 
trated. It is not necessary to buy whole 
sections of the country, or even a state. 
You may purchase your advertising 
within the corporate limits of the cities 
in which you have the best agency rep- 
resentation, and cash in on the expendi- 
ture which you are making. There is a 
minimum of waste circulation. For illus- 
tration, consider a company entered in 
twenty- five states. 

“Provided enough posters are used to 
bring the cost of the lithography down 
within reason, the outdoor advertising 
plan of publicity is extremely modest in 
cost. For a reasonable budget a con- 
siderable number of towns can be posted 
for a long period of time. Standard 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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“Why so happy to- | “Today I signed up for that plan we heard about on 


night, Jim, dear?” 


the ‘Roses and Drums’ program.” 





... make selling easier! 


ON MANY a “get-acquainted” call, the 
Union Central representative finds that 
radio has been there ahead of him. Part 
of the selling job is done. The prospect 
knows about the company and the Eco- 
nomic Adjustment Plan. He’s ready to 
hear more. 

Every Sunday, the “Roses and Drums” 


program makes advance calls for Union 


Central Agents over the Columbia net- 
work . . . delivers spoken sales messages 
to family circles in millions of homes. And 
the result is: good prospects ready to be 
followed up! 

Thousands of these radio listeners have 
written for more information. But field 
men say that whether they write or not, 
Union Central’s radio broadcast has made 
them better prospects and easier to sell! 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI 
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TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of 


Unemployment Symposium Brings Out 
Problems of Insuring This Risk 


subject. of uncmplovment insurance featured one of the sessions of the 
Congress in Rome this week. Among those who spoke on the 
subject were James D. Craig, actuary of the Metropolitan Life; Henry Moir, presi- 
dent of the United States Life; H. H. Wolfenden, Toronto ; W. Dobbernack, Berlin ; 
B. Ishikawa, Tokio; B. Robertson of London; E. B. Caniglia, Rome; P. Razous of 
Paris: H. Van Mulders, Brussels, and K. Mumelter, Vienna. 

Mr. Razous said that except in connection with seasonal unemployment and 
unemployment arising out of the destruction of factories by fire or machinery 
breaks it is almost impossible to build up a satisfactory scheme of unemployment 


t 
insurance 


International 


Continued Study Necessary 


Mr. Wolfenden said that it is the earnest hope of the life insurance executives 
and actuaries that continued study will suggest a solution, fitted to the country’s 
needs. To this end a survey has just been completed by Mr. Wolfenden for the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association in which various features of the 
unemployment situation in Canada are considered in detail against the background 
of the experience of British and European schemes and proposed plans in the 
U. S.. and in the light of the technical distinctions and precautions which must 
surround any plan for the financial alleviation of unemployment. “It is not sup- 
posed, however, that any generally desirable and really practical scheme will be 
evolved unless other studies with the same objectives, which approach the subject 
quite disinterestedly, are undertaken and examined with both sympathy and care.” 

Mr. Dobbernack of Berlin said that experiences in Germany indicate that unem- 
ployment of a structural origin must be considered as uninsurable, because this is 
a case of changes in the economic system, not periodically returning, which are 
ibsolutely unreliable and may last for a longer time. On the other hand, the 
evclical recurring unemployment according to certain fluctuations of economic posi- 
tions and the seasonable influences must be acknowledged as an insurable risk, 
because their fluctuations basing on statistical experiences can be calculated in 
advance. 

Can’t Undertake Permanent Maintenance of All 


B. Robertson of London wound up his paper by saying: “Whether or not a 
scheme of unemployment insurance is in existence, it is clearly a national duty 
to see that no willing worker is allowed, through force of circumstances, to become 
destitute. A supplementary scheme to the insurance scheme is therefore essential 
and this should deal with unemployment of long standing due to continued trade 
depression, to the decline of a particular industry or to improvements in mechanical 
processes involving dislocation of labor. But it is improbable that any scheme could 
undertake the permanent maintenance of all who, for any cause, fall out of employ- 
ment and to work towards such an end would merely hasten the inevitable 
breakdown.” 


As Seen By James D. Craig 


James D. Craig, actuary of the Metro- mally insured against, said Mr. Craig. 
The three outstanding factors in the de- 
struction of jobs are the seasonal trends 
characteristic of certain industries, the 
more lengthy sporadic upheavals of in- 
dustry and trade which occur more or 
less periodically, and the industrial evo- 
lution which is constantly going on and 
produces technological changes and im- 
provements. Causes which may be con- 
sidered minor because they are more or 
less local or temporary in their effect, 
include such things as weather, fashions, 
war, and international trade conditions. 
Two other factors are the influence of 
age and physical or mental abilities on 


politan Life, said in part in his Rome ad- 


dress on unemployment insurance: 

“As a result of 
data, the 
adopted in most countries where plans 


lack of suit- 


which 


evident 


able course has been 


have been set up has therefore been ex- 
perimental in nature. The procedure has 
first to 


and then, with this estimate as a basis, 


been estimate a trial premium 


plans have been launched and the hope 
always entertained that useable statistics 


would accumulate 


: ; the individual’s productive capacity. All 
How have these experimental plans these causes might be said to produce 
succeeded and what can be learned from involuntary unemployment, whereas such 
actual experience with regard to the ac- things as personal inefficiency, strikes, 


lockouts and crime have been regarded 
as resulting in voluntary unemployment. 

“A study of the literature on the sub- 
ject with a view to determining the gen- 
eral opinion of actuaries on the insura- 


data on which to 
Despite 
Brit- 


1911, British actuaries have 


cumulation of suitable 


predicate future experience? 
the statistics accumulated under the 


ish plan since 


frankly admitted that the data obtained bility of unemployment leaves one con- 
will not permit them to suggest any Vinced that the practically unanimous 
means of assuring the financial suffi- CPMNON IS that the risk oo which 
: ; ‘ could be safely underwritten by a pri- 
ciency of the fund over any selected -yate company,” he continued. “This 
period.” question of private underwriting does 
a a not appear to have been even suggested 

in Europe. In the United States Thomas 

The lack of suitable statistics has its FF. Tarbell found it seriously doubtful 

genesis in the fact that the causes of whether or not a company could take 


the precautions necessary to protect it- 
self from financial disaster and still pro- 


unemployment are 
than those 


much more complex 
of any other contingency nor- 


vide a coverage sufficiently broad to 
inake the insurance salable. 


The Problems Faced by Actuaries 


“Tt will thus be evident that when at- 
tempting to find a way to underwrite the 
risk of unemployment, the actuary is rea- 
sonably convinced that he faces problems 
v hich he does not encounter when he 
calculates premiums and benefits for 
other risks. In insurance against death, 
sickness, and old age, he deals, of course, 
with contingencies which are generally 
not man-made, but which occur with a 
certain natural inevitableness. With 
unemployment, the story is different. The 
actuary is asked to build a durable struc- 
ture with materials which may suddenly 
crumble in his hands. Unemployment 
rests to an enormous degree upon what 
man does or fails to do in fields of sci- 
ence, economics and sociology. To pre- 
dict the outcome of man’s creativeness 
in these three fields is impossible. Yet, 
it is precisely this that the actuary is 
expected to do when he is asked to de- 
vise a self-supporting unemployment in- 
surance plan under which income and 
outgo maintain a balance under all cir- 
cumstances. 


“In the face of these cataclysmic alter- 
ations, which cannot be forecast because 
they seem to emerge from an unguessed 
number of possible combinations, the 
actuary, whose broad training probably 
renders him more capable than the mem- 
bers of other professions to give expert 
counsel on the subject, is skeptical as to 
his ability to glimpse the future with 
any degree of certitude. To assign per- 
manency to any of the causes of un- 
employment is to wander aimlessly in a 
rapidly changing society, for any known 
cause may quickly fade out and an en- 





CRAIG 


JAMES D. 


tirely new, unsuspected source of unem- 
ployment may take its place. 
Can’t Do More Than Guess 

“This survey may very appropriately 
close with the observation of two Brit- 
ish actuaries, J. G. Kyd and G. H. Mad- 
dex, both profound students of unem- 
ployment insurance for a long period: 

” the rapidly changing circum- 
stances of the age and the rationaliza- 
tion of industry make it practically im- 
possible to do more than guess at the 
probable course of general unemploy- 
ment over a very short period ahead.” 


Viewpoint of Henry Moir 


Henry Moir, president of the United 
States Life, discussing unemployment in- 
surance, contrasted principles of insur- 
ance. The principle common to all the 
old and tried forms, is that the protec- 





HENRY MOIR 


tion and benefits are for the personal 
advantage of the person affecting the 
insurance. In the case of unemployment, 
and other forms of social insurance, the 
cost is laid upon employers by political 
edict, for the benefit of the workmen. 


Employers have few votes and workmen 
many. 

Most People Would Be Unprotected 

“In all the plans I have studied a great 
proportion of the population is left with- 
out protection. If there is no state aid, 
and all benefits come from employers 
and employes, this condition may not be 
unjust, for the selected industries pay 
their own unemployment claims; but in 
some instances in other countries, and 
as sometimes recommended here, the 
benefits and administration expenses are 
partly met by taxation, and the situa- 
tion becomes unfair as against farm la- 
borers, domestic servants, and others on 
the one hand who get no benefit, and the 
well-to-do citizens who pay most of the 
taxation and who also get no benefit, on 
the other. We have had many in- 
stances lately of men accustomed to a 
salary of $5,000 to $10,000 a year, who 
in normal times have been substantial 
taxpayers, and who in the last four years 
have been out of work and penniless. 
Such cases stand out so clearly, and 
profits from industries are so small, that 
there is no great enthusiasm for plac- 
ing an additional heavy burden on busi- 
ness enterprise to help one section of the 
people at the expense of the rest. The 
operation of the Wisconsin Law has been 
uspended and postponed because of the 
condition of trade. 

Most Present Plans Started in 
Prosperity Period 

“Most of the existing plans of Un 
employment Insurance were started dur 
ing periods of prosperity, when it was 
possible to accumulate reserves. Many 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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ACTUARIES HOLDS MEETING in 
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Select and Ultimate Mortality As 
Discussed By J.S. Thompson 


John S. Thompson, president of the 
Actuarial Society of America, and vice- 


president of the Mutual Senefit, had as 
his topic at the International Congress 
of Actuaries meeting in Rome, “Select 


and Ultimate Mortality.” 

Mr. Thompson’s conclusions follow: 

The effectiveness of selection is ap- 
parently less .at the present time than 
when select tables were first developed. 

It is impossible to determine whether 
this change is due to a change in the 
distribution of causes of death or to the 
mode of conducting the business. 

Self-selection is as effective as medical 
selection and practically as persistent. 

At the present time in America selec- 
tion is more effective at the higher ages 
at entry than at the lower ages, although 
in case of annuities there is little differ- 
ence among ages. 

Future medical experience will depend 
skill in developing the 
and at the same 
highest possible 


upon companies’ 
technique of selection 
time maintaining the 
standard of equity. 

It is impossible to speculate with any 
degree of confidence upon the future 
course of the coefficient of selection. In 
the underwriting of insured lives the 
company establishes a standard consis- 
tent with its premium rate and_ policy 
contract. The applicants on the margin 
of acceptability are endeavoring, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to secure the 
best contract possible. Similar consider- 
ations govern the operation of annuity 
contracts: the premium is fixed by the 
company in accordance with past experi- 
tempered by judgment as to the 
trend of future experience, and the con- 
tract will be refused by those who con- 
ler it, for them, a disadvantageous pur- 
chase. The net result of these influences 
in either case has an important bearing 
upon the rate of mortality during the 
first few years after entry and thus also 
upon the coefficient of selection. 

How Best Results Can Be Obtained 
“It will be obvious from the foregoing 
liscussion that the struggle between 
these opposing influences has been car- 
ried on with varying results from period 
to period,” said Mr. Thompson. “When, 
in the underwriting of life insurance con- 
tracts, experience forces companies to 
exercise every possible resource of tech- 
nical selection, the results may outweigh 


ence, 
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applicants, in the ag- 
favorable a_ bar- 


the efforts of the 
eregate, to secure 
gain and will be satisfactory especially 
if the selection is not so 
reduce the volume of acceptances below 
reasonable limits. When unscrupulous 
applicants for insurance predominate or 


100 


Severe as to 


when unconscious selection is most ef- 
fectively exercised, perhaps in conjunc- 
tion with a measure of inertia on the 
part of the selecting officials, the net 
results favor the insured and the net 
cost of insurance must, sooner or later, 


be increased. 

“It is not surprising 
ditions alternating as 
and then the other is 
ascendancy. The best 
the individual member and for the com- 
pany as a whole, will be produced by th 
most equitable treatment of all members 
The outcome of future efforts at selec- 
tion will depend upon the skill of the 
companies in correlating the techniqu 
of selection with the broadest conception 
of equity to members without alienating 
the interest of those who believe in in- 
surance and desire its protection.” 


to find these con- 
first one influence 
definitely in the 
results, both for 


Close Canada- VU. S. Co-operation In 
Group Life Field, Says W. A. P. Wood 


W. A. P. Wood, Canada Life, 


discussed Group Insurance in Canada at 


actuary 


International Actuarial Congress. He 


said in part: 
“The Group Annuity business is de- 
veloping slowly in Canada, as a great 


deal of education of the employer and 
employes will be required before much 
development can be expected. Further- 
more, the long continued depression, 
with the corresponding falling off in 
earnings of commercial and other com- 
panies, has in the meantime proven an 
Ins Super able difficulty in the paths of most 
employers who desired to rome pen- 
sion schemes for the benefit of their 


that 


eco- 


employes. It is expected, however, 
with the return of more normal 
nomic conditions there will be consider- 
able development in this branch of the 
Group Insurance business. 


Canada-U. S. Co-Operation 


companies of Canada 
United States have acted in 


‘The insurance 
and of the 


close co-operation in connection with the 
Group Insurance business. This is es- 
pecially true in connection with the 
Group Life section. This co-operation 


has been of considerable benefit in many 
ways. By pooling their mortality and 
disability experiences, all the companies 
have been able to get more reliable in- 
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formation in regard to the probable claim 


costs in connection with a great many 
different industries. The prevention of 
a great deal of the twisting of insur- 


ance from one company to another has 
been brought about by this co-operation 
and it has been of benefit to the pur- 
chasers of Group insurance. There ari 
also other ways in which this co-opera- 
tion has been successful. 

“It will be observed that Group insur 
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ance in Canada has proceded along lines 
very similar to those found in the United 
States. There are some differences but 
these are of a minor nature, especially 
in connection with the Group Life and 
the Group Sickness and Accident sec- 
tions. With the return of more normal 
economic conditions it is confidently ex- 
pected that there will be a considerable 
development in Canada in all three sec- 
tions of the Group insurance business.” 


Recent Experiences On Disability In 
U.S. Discussed By Arthur Hunter 


Recent developments in disability in 
the United States were discussed by 
Arthur Hunter, vice-president and ac- 


tuary of the New York Life, in his 


Rome talk before the International Ac- 
tuarial Congress. 

The experience of recent years indi- 
cates that under the liberal types of 


disability benefits the policy duration did 
not affect the 
as it 


claims to the same extent 


affects the mortality, he said. In 


words, the effect of medical selec- 
disability claim rat« 


While 
in the 


other 
tion on the was of 


short duration. there is an in- 


crease with age claim rate under 


disability policies there is not the same 


regular progression as in the mortality 
rate. 
Developments 


“At this point it would probably be in- 
teresting to trace the motives behind the 
developments of the 
coverage, from meeting the com- 
petition of other companies,’ Mr. Hun- 
ter continued. “The original program of 
Waiver of premium was intended to safe- 

guard the insurance for the beneficiary 
by preventing lapse in the case of those 
insured who were undoubtedly perman- 
ently disabled. The next plan was to 
pay a part of the insurance before death, 
reducing the amount of the death bene- 
fit by the amount paid to the insured. 
The motive was to give the insured some 
financial assistance while disabled. This 
method of doing so, however, defeated 
the original purpose of the waiver of 
premium benefit because it sore the 
insurance payable to the beneficiary. The 
plan, therefore, was not very popular and 
not generally adopted. Accordingly, the 
next type of benefit provided an income 
to the insured while disabled, without 
= the amount of insurance pay- 
able to the beneficiary. At first the in- 
come was payable annually, usually one- 
tenth of the face of the policy. Soon, 
however, the income was payable more 
frequently until finally it became the 
general practice to provide a monthly 


various disability 


apart 


disability income of 1% of the face 
amount of insurance. 

‘The companies had sufficient experi- 
ence after a few vears with the earlier 
forms to realize that there were few 
persons who were totally and perman- 
ently disabled, and the law courts were 
beginning to interpret such clauses liber- 
ally. Thus there was an incentive to 


draft the policies in such a manner that 
recourse to judicial interpretation would 
not be necessary. Accordingly, under 
the modern program of permitting a pre- 
sumption of permanency after the elaps¢ 
of a certain ‘waiting period’ unless posi- 
tive proof of permanency were possibk 








\RTHUR HUNTER 


it the date of disability, the motive was 
o determine a criterion whereby per- 
manency could be established without 


{ 





discrimination between policyholders and 
without wide differenées in practice be- 
tween policyholders and without wide 


between the com- 
occur, for example, 


differences in practice 
panies such as might 
adie tuberculosis 


Dating From Beginning of Impairment 


“When this form of paying the month- 
ly income after a definite waiting period 
for two or three years 

a case would arise 

could be assumed io 


1 begining and a 
case where it was safe1 





] nths to elapse before 
vency could be admitted. The 


herefore, in dating all disability 
beginning of the im- 
uniformity be- 
tween policyholders so that one man 
whose disability seemed to be permanent 
[ the beginning of his illness wouk 

treated more liberally than an- 
man who was required to wait 
he end of three months, but whose 





fits from the 


pairment was to provide 

















li ty proved to be permanent. Ths 
fore r< etition, however, probably 
had re uence in this last move 
! r pments 
nt ut 

t l especial 

lv the increase of the waiting period an 
the reduction of tl nthly income, 

were accelerated by the economic 
litions The requiremen f a period 
( Pave i+) 
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Deposit Administration Method In 
Group Business Told By W. J. Graham Prom : # Miura of Tokio, ee the 


The subject of the paper prepared by 
William J. Graham, vice-president of the 
Equitable the Con- 
vention is Group Insurance. paper 


Rome 


The 


Si ciety, for 


concluded as follows: 
“What has come to be 
deposit administration method of financ- 


known as the 


ing a pension plan is a method by which 
the employer’s funds, discounted by esti- 
mated employe discontinuances and 
deaths, are held in a premium fund at a 
«uaranteed rate of interest to be used 
as employes reach actual retirement age 
in purchase of immediate annuities at 
guaranteed rates. This method is only 
applied to large groups, 1,000 lives being 
fixed as the minimum. It does not apply 
to any contributions from the employe, 
but is limited to serving employers who 
are not able or willing to attempt a 
fully financed deferred annuity plan. The 
insurance company, under the deposit ad- 
ministration method, does not guarantee 
the sufficiency of the funds to provide 
stipulated benefits, which fact, in turn, 
prevents the employer from giving other 
than a qualified offer to the employe. 
“The plan calls for careful re-checking 
of all estimated factors, in order that 
the employer may be kept fully advised 
how nearly the funds accumulated under 
the indicated experience are adequately 
financing the ultimate obligation. 


Features of This Method 


“Features of the deposit administra- 
tion method of financing are low admin- 
istration cost; guaranteed rate of inter- 
est accumulation; guaranteed rates for 
purchase of immediate annuities; and 
minimum of adjustments in administra- 
tive details. An interest rate of 34% 
is guaranteed for not more than twenty- 
five years. If any interest guarantee, 
beyond the end of the first twenty-five 
year period is made, such guarantee must 


permit of a reduction in the interest 
rate whose maximum is not less than 
one-quarter of 1% per annum for each 


five-year period to be entered upon. 

“No provision is made under group 
plans for charging less than the full an- 
nuity rates on disabled or incompetent 
lives, because it is to be taken for grant- 
ed that in such instances the refund an- 
nuity basis will be utilized. Higher an- 
nuity rates may be imposed where low 
mortality may be expected, as, for ex- 
ample, groups composed exclusively of 
ministers and teachers. 


Exhaustive Research 


“Finally, for those broadly interested 
in the subject of pensions, it is to be 
noted that an exhaustive and authorita- 
tive research into industrial and trade 
union pension systems in the United 
States and Canada has been made over 
the last several years by the Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., and the find- 
ings are now available in three volumes 
over the pen of Murray W. Latimer of 
that institution. 

“Group insurance contracts in the 
United States and Canada are doing 
much to improve industrial relations by 
organizing employer and employe in the 
common task of alleviating preventable 
hardships to the worker and to the work- 


er’s dependents, through insuring the 
pay envelope against loss from death, 
disability, and dependent old age. Much 


more remains to be done. 

“While a large part of the group busi- 
ness is transacted by eight large life 
companies, at least one-third of the com- 
panies in the United States will be found 


More Women Than Men Die 
In Japanese Earthquakes 


discussing the earthquake risk in 


International Actuarial Congress, said 


with some group business. The leading A 
that all accident insurance 


group-writing companies are co-operat- 
ing closely in an organization known as 


companies in 


Japan do not pay insurance for acci- 


‘The Group Association’ for the further denis caused by earthquake but life com- 

extension of group insurance and for  janies are covering this risk in their 

their orderly and profitable administra- licie 

tion to the benefit alike of employer, POU: 

employe, insurance carrier, and general In 1923 (when there was a_catas- 

public.” trophic earthquake) Japanese life com- 
Siti panies oni for death by earthquake 

GERMAN ACCIDENTAL DEATHS about 7,000,000 Yen. A Yen is fifty cents. 


The mortality of women in earthquakes 
is generally greater than the mortality 
men.” 


In discussing the proportion of acci- 
dental deaths of all sorts in German life J 
insurance H. Braun of Ludwigshafen on 0! 
the Rhine said to the International Ac- 
tuarial Congress in Rome this week: 

“In former times the proportion of ac- 
cidental deaths of all sorts in German 


PAPER BY H. L. RIETZ 


At the 
tuaries in 


International Congress of Ac- 
Rome this week, H. L. 


life insurance was only 2% of the total a : - 
deaths. Nowadays this proportion has Kietz of lowa City, read a paper on 
been increased by the mortization of | “Some Remarks on the Notations in the 
traffic to figures ranging from 3.3% to Vomain of Financial Operations and of 
9.40%.” Sickness and Disability Insurance.” 
McLAIN MONTH SUCCESS 
The field force of the Guardian Life Li a | V l 
oF he amreen: Lim inton Cui 1 alues 


made their April production in honor of 
Vice-President James A. McLain and 
turned in the largest number of appli- 
cations ever received by the company in 
any month in its history. In addition 
to increases of 56% and 51% respective- 
ly, in submitted and issued business over 
April last year, McLain month was fea- 
tured by a 68% increase in paid-for 
business. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ing effects upon the whole structure of 
life insurance and is to be opposed with 
the utmost vigor. 

“Although it is too soon to speak with 
finality, it appears likely that cash and 
loan values will continue to play an im- 
portant part in the sale of life insurance 
in the United States and Canada. The 
service of these values in providing a 


CONN. MUTUAL BIG GAINS 


The Connecticut Mutual Life paid-for financial anchor to windward will con- 
business in April was 70% greater than tinue to be appreciated. Policyholders 
during April last year. Paid-for volume will realize that the primary duty of 

oS Ma , a : 
was $8,519,156 for the month as against’ life insurance company is the payment 
$5,020,127. In addition $2,108,508 of re- of death claims, matured endowments, 


tirment annuity contracts were paid for, annuities and kindred obligations so that 


an increase of 116% over last April. For in a period of extreme crisis precipi- 
the year paid-for insurance is 27% ahead. tated, say, by the closing of all the banks 

——__—__—_____ or all the security exchanges of the 
SIGOURNEY MELLOR’S SET-UP country, the instant payability of cash 


Sigourney Mellor & Co. of Philadel- and loan values can not be guaranteed. 
phia announces that Ralph H. Henshaw However, no one can make such a guar- 
has been elected vice-president of the  antee with reference to any other in- 
agency and Rushton Allen has been  vestment so that the life insurance sales- 
retained as consultant on partnership, man with his double appeal of protec- 
corporate and general business insurance’ tion and saving is in an exceedingly 
and all federal and state tax matters. strong position.’ : 
—_———— ears a 








TRIPLE INDEMNITY 
LIFE INSURANCE 


with 
Weekly Accident Disability 


in 








One Contract for One Premium 


General Agency contracts available at Bangor, Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; | 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit, Michigan. 

Inquire 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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Southland Life Ready For 
25th Anniversary Meeting 


The Southland Life of Dallas will cel- 
ebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary at the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, May 21 to 23. A 
full program for these three days is be- 
ing arranged and a large attendance of 
Southland Life representatives is ex- 
pected. 

“We expect this to be one of the best 
attended conventions in our _ history,” 
said President Harry L. Seay. “A large 
number of our agents already have quali- 
fied for the meeting—many of them both 
for themselves and for their wives. A 
great many others are qualifying daily.” 

Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Col. W. E. Talbot is planning one of the 
best business and amusement progratns 
ever given at any Southland Life con- 
vention. There will be five business ses- 
sions with a number of prominent speak- 
ers of the insurance and banking profes- 
sions and several entertainment features, 
including the annual banquet and dance. 

Col. Talbot has just announced that 
Southland Life showed a 43.6% gain for 
April as compared with April of last 
year. This is especially significant, he 
said, in view of the fact that there was 
no pressure for business, no prizes and 
no contests. 


Judge Niehaus Dead 


Judge John M. Niehaus, Peoria Circuit 
Court judge, who handed down many of 
the Peoria Life receivership decisions 
and who opposed Superintendent Palmer 
of Illinois in rehabilitation proceedings, 
died this week after a brief illness. 


RIEHLE’S BEST MONTH 
The April paid-for business of the 
Riehle Agency, New York, was the best 
in the history of the agency. 
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She Didn’t 
Pinch Pennies 


A RETIRED business 
woman enjoying life, she 
didn’t miss any fun while 
she prepared for the life 
income she is receiving 
today. She simply planned 7 
with a part of her earnings 4 
for a John Hancock An- 
nuity—the ideal arrange- 
ment for young working 
people who want to stay 
young through life. Clip 
the coupon for interesting 
information. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ro) 1934 OF BOSTON, Massacnusetrs 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet about Annuities 


Name 











Women as Prospects 


‘ie JOHN HANCOCK has watched with interest 
the changing attitude of women toward life insurance. 
Once concerned only as beneficiaries, they have become 
a force as buyers, keeping step with their increased re- 


sponsibilities as independent business women, as co- 


earners with their husbands and as the actual heads of 
families. Through various agencies, this Company has 
substantially aided in the education of women toward 
a realization of what life insurance and annuities can 


do for them. The advertisement shown at the left 


appears in national magazines. 
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Unemployment Symposium at Rome 


Page 10) 


(Continued 


of them have since had state aid in the 
nature of dole or otherwise; they have 
not been self-supporting sound plans. 
Their operation has accordingly served 
as a warning to American business for 
it has been clear that a charge or tax 
of 2% or 3% of the payroll on many 
manufacturing plants during the past 
three or four years would have been 
insupportable and would have put many 
industries out of business, thereby in- 
creasing the amount of unemployment. 
Sympathy for Those in Need 
“Business men, manufacturers, cham- 
bers of commerce, and leaders of indus- 
try have appreciated to the full the fi- 
nancial strain which would develop if 
unemployment insurance were made ef- 
fective. But on the other hand, there is 
a large group of social workers, clergy- 
men, university professors, and others 
who look chiefly at the distress caused 
by unemployment and who believe that 
insurance is a proper and feasible method 
of meeting the situation. The people 
have shown great sympathy for those 
in need, yet it will be apparent from the 
foregoing outline of the more promi- 


Hunter on Disability 


(Continued from Page 11) 
of three months of sickness before dis- 
ability benefits would be granted might 
be reasonably satisfactory, except in sea- 
sonal occupations, in times when any 
one could get work and when 
were high, but most unsatisfactory when 
these conditions were reversed and when 
through unemployment the temptation 
was strong to make claims on account 
of nervous prostration, rheumatism, sci- 
atica and the like.” 
Dividends Under Policies With 
Disability Benefits 

Among the leading companies, those 
which issued the liberal forms of 
ability coverage have found, with few 


wages 


dis- 


exceptions, that the premiums charged 
To meet this situation 
two 


were inadequate. 
in the case of mutual companies 
plans have been suggested: 

1. To charge the excess losses against 

the general surplus of the company; 

2. To segregate policies with disability 

benefits into classes according to 
type of benefit and to charge the 
excess losses arising from disability 
benefits against profits from other 
sources in each such class. 

Several large companies have adopted 
method 2. The companies using it have, 
therefore, introduced another factor into 
the contribution dividend formula, name- 
ly, the excess losses which have occurred 
on disability among the various groups 
of policyholders, taking account of the 
different forms of disability coverage. 


Another Dividend Question 


Another dividend question arises in 
connection with policies containing dis- 
ability benefits. What dividend should 
be payable when the insured is in re- 
ceipt of disability benefits? The com- 
panies have usually paid the same divi- 
dend as payable under similar policies on 
which no disability claim is in force, or 
a somewhat lower dividend according to 
whether, in the computation of the dis- 
ability premium, provision was made for 
waiving the control premium or for waiv- 
ing only the net insurance premium. The 
standard disability provisions, already re- 
ferred to, require that in future all poli- 


cies issued shall provide for the same 
dividend whether the insured is disabled 
or not. 


“In conclusion I should like to say that 
the liberalization in benefits were not 


from 


activities that there has not been 
much trend towards insurance as a 
means of permanent relief. The ten- 
dency leans toward the formation of un- 
employment reserve funds which will 
afford temporary relief to those who, 
through no fault of their own, may be 
thrown out of work by changing condi- 
tions. There is still a feeling that the 
individual has to assume much responsi- 
bility for his own economic progress and 
the maintenance of his family, and that 
reliance on the state would become detri- 
mental. Business in its broad and larger 
sense recognizes the difficulties and is 
trying to bring about a better condition 
for the unfortunates. Those public men 
who possess statesmanlike qualities have 
been following a course of ‘watchful 
waiting’ which under present depressed 
conditions is probably the course of wis- 
dom. Some social workers today deplore 
the lack of activity at a time when feel- 
ing is acute on the subject of unemploy- 
ment, but the people as a whole seem 
to demand a fuller knowledge of the 
road we are to travel before starting on 
the journey.” 


nent 


inaugurated by one company, but by sev- 
eral companies. Dealing with the prom- 
inent companies the 1% monthly income 
was introduced by the Penn Mutual; the 
presumption of permanency through a 
waiting period of three months by the 
New York Life; the retroactive features 
of benefits to the begining of disability 
with presumption of permanency by the 
Travelers; the payment of disability ben- 
efits after the end of the Endowment 
period by the Metropolitan; the increas- 
ing benefits with the duration of dis- 
ability by the Mutual Life; and the pro- 
fessional men’s disability clause by the 
3ankers Life of Iowa.” 
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Ask A. B. Faulkner 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—Representing 
Reliance Life 

for More Than 
15 Years 





S. Samuet Wo rrson, Generac AGENT 
Berxksuire Lire INsuRANcE Co. 


829-32 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEw YorRK 
Phones: PEnn 6-6605-6-7-8-9 





Kineke on Cost 
Page 3) 


become the established practice of the 
companies to treat poor judgment rather 
than intentional neglect are technically 
not entitled to a benefit. 

“Increased earnings and savings have 
not only brought about substantial re- 
ductions in cost to policyholders but they 
have also made it possible for the com- 
panies to extend to old policies the vari- 
ous features which have been incorpo- 
rated in new policies. Fifty years have 
witnessed striking improvements in the 
benefits supplied by Industrial policies 
and the conditions under which they are 
written. Insurance benefits and surren- 
der values have been increased, acci- 
dental death and limited disability bene- 
fits have been added and _ substantial 
dividends have been apportioned to many 
policies originally issued without the 
right to share in the profits. The tre- 
mendous growth of the business indi- 
cates that it is the most suitable and 
economical system yet devised for carry- 
ing the advantages of insurance and 
thrift into those homes of the working 
class where the circumstances do not 
permit Ordinary policies.” 


(Continued from 


NRA 


The N R A has emphasized the importance of 
Quality, Service and Salesmanship. These factors 
always have been a potent part of the Reliance 
creed. We rededicate ourselves to the mainten- 
ance of the “Quality” provisions of Reliance poli- 
ces, Service which assures complete satisfaction, 
and Salesmanship which, by correct fulfillment 


of need, profits both buyer and seller. 












Canada Life to Distribute 
5-Year Persistency Dividend 


The Canada Life, in regard to its re- 
duced premium rates on_ participating 
business as noted in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week, is making several diyj- 
dend changes, including the addition of 
a special “persistency” dividend payable 
every five years to continuing policy- 
holders. 

The company states: 

“It is the intention, further, that where 
a policyholder who has a policy issued at 
the new rates dies during a five-year 
period (excluding the first five-year pe- 
riod) a pro rata interim dividend will 
be paid. 

“With regard to the amount of the 
dividends that may be paid on our new 
participating rates, it will be noted that 
no dividends will fall due until two years 
from the present time because we are 
only now beginning to issue these rates, 
In view of the lower premium rates we 
are now putting into effect, the dividend 
scales applicable to our old participating 
rates will, of course, not apply.” 

Typical of the new rates effective May 
1 are these: 

New Participating Premium Rates 


Ages 20 35 55 
Ordinary Life ....... $16.60 $24.84 $55.21 
Life 20 Payments.... 25.09 33.78 61.0 
Endowment 20 Years. 46.12 47.61 64.88 


New Non-Participating Premium Rates 


Ages 20 35 55 
Ordinary Life ....... $13.06 $20.01 $47.08 
Life 20 Payments.... 20.58 27.78 52.0( 
Endowment 20 Years. 40.78 42.03 56.15 


CREDITORS CAN’T GET POLICY 


The Wisconsin Supreme Court has af- 
firmed a judgment holding that the wife 
and son of Paul E. Mueller were entitled 
to $50,000 paid on a life insurance pol- 
icy because of his death. The policies 
were originally issued to the Paul E. 
Mueller Co. which paid the premiums 
until Paul E. Mueller paid the Paul E 
Mueller Co. the cash surrender value of 
the policy and had it assigned to his 
wife and son. He paid the next premium 
and died shortly thereafter. A receiver 
of the Paul E. Mueller Co. sued to set 
aside the assignment of the policy on the 
charge that it was intended to defraud 
creditors, but the Milwaukee Circuit 
Court held that it was valid. 


NEW I.A.C. MEMBERS 


Four new applicants for membership 
in the Insurance Advertising Conference 
have just been approved by the executive 
committee. They are: James L. Mad- 
den, third vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life; W. C. Krause, vice-president, Ralph } 
H. Jones Co., advertising agency for the f 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; ¢ 
H. Marston, Geare-Marston Inc., adver- 
tising agency for the Insurance Co. ol 
North America; and Henry E. Corner 0! 
Gibson & Corner, advertising agency for ' 
the Maryland Casualty Co. 


BOWLES 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

W. D. Bowles, manager for the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Life in Des Moines, has been 
twenty-five years with that company, for 
fifteen years a leading producer, has beet 
president, secretary and national directot 
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at various times for the Des Moines Life 
Underwriters Association and has also ff 
been vice-president of the Genera f 
Agents and Managers Club. 
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Acknowledgment is made to Harper & 
Bros. for permission to preprint excerpts 
from “How to Run Better Sales Con- 
tests,” by the author of this article. 
The scoring plan is the link between 

the contest and the contestant. Of all 

the factors that enter into the planning 

of a contest the scoring is the most im- 

portant. If your scoring plan is poor, 

your contest is doomed. 

A good scoring plan is one that is 
aimed at the right target, simply and 
fairly, but first it must be aimed right. 

What are you aiming at? That is a 
que stion that requires you to retrace to 
where you first planned your contest, for 
your scoring policy in awarding points 
of credit revoives around the object or 
goal of the contest. Your scoring plan 
is the thing that provides the emphasis 
at the point where you want the pres- 
sure brought. There are four principal 
bases on which you can score. They 
are: 

1. Straight dollar volume, which calls 
for points of per $1,000 of insurance, re- 
gardless of the type of contract. 2. Unit 
of sale scoring, which calls for the scor- 
ing on the basis of each policy or life. 


2 


3. Variable scoring, which provides a 


scale of points for different types of 
contracts. Example: 
Ordinary Life...2 points per M. 


Endowment...... 3 points per M. 
Annuity ...55.-- x points per M. 
4. Special goals, providing emphasis on 
special work of all kinds, such as annual 


premiums, women’s lives, quantity of 
cases, business insurance, consecutive 
production. Special attention can be 


focused in contrary fashion by penaliz- 
ing for lapses or weeks without produc- 
tion. 

Scoring Must Be Simple 

Many scoring plans are built on a com- 
bination of two or more of the above 
methods. 

A scoring plan must be simple. If 
your men need a slide rule and a knowl- 
edge of elementary algebra to know 
where they stand in your contest then 
your scoring plan is no good. Two sec- 
onds should be enough time for an agent 
to see just where he stands and know 


exactly why. If a man can figure out 
his own score easily he will do it often 
and thus maintain his own interest in 


the contest. 

Another value of simple scoring is that 
the men will know that the contest is 
fair and that they have a chance to win, 
whereas if the calculation difficult 
many of them will always imagine that 
somebody is going to do them an injus- 


1S 


tice. The complexity of a scoring sys- 
tem can vary with the calibre of the 
sales force. If the men are highly in- 


telligent a complicated system may work, 
but in the greatest number of cases ex- 
treme simplicity is essential. 

Be fair. If a scoring plan seems un- 
fair to the men they will quickly grow 
resentful and lose interest in the con- 
test. The scoring plan must suggest to 
the men that everybody has a sporting 
chance to win and that nobody is placed 
in a losing pocket. Appearance of un- 
lairness is almost as fatal as unfairness 
Itself. 

This brings us to the most important 
Problem in developing a scoring plan, 


SALES CONTESTS 


By M. Zenn Kaufman 








Of course the easiest, though unfortun- 
ately, usually the worst, way to score a 
contest is to say that the man who gets 
the most business will win the prize. In 
other words, if you are running a boat 
race, each $1,000 means a certain num- 
ber of miles. This straight method of- 
fers the advantage of being easy to fol- 
low and simple to record, but it is fre- 
quently impractical to use since it gives 
the man with a lot of business a great 
head start, which discourages the weaker 
member of your sales force. 
Everybody Must Have a Chance 
The winners get far ahead that 
they don’t have to try any more and the 
losers get so far behind that they figure 
that it won’t pay them to try and there- 
fore nobody works. Such a scoring sys- 
tem should only be used where sales 
opportunity appears to be equal for all 
contestants and it is not possible to put 
your finger on a probable winner at the 
start. This happens very infrequently, 
however, and usually some handicapping 
or quota method of scoring should be 
used. There are several ways to ap- 
proach the problem of equitable quotas. 
The first is the classification handicap 
and the second is the quota handicap. 
The classification handicap is an ar- 


So 


rangement whereby the men are arbi- 
trarily placed by you in groups. All of 
your best men are placed in a first group, 
while your “medium” men are placed in 
a second group and your beginners, so 
to say, are placed in a third group. From 
that point on you have several choices. 
You might say that you will put up prizes 
separately for each group or you can say 
that everybody in group one, the lead- 
ers, has to sell $10,000 worth of insur- 
ance to get a certain number of points, 
everybody in group two has to sell $8,000 
in insurance to get the same number of 
points, and everybody in group three, the 
beginners, has only to sell $6,000 of in- 
surarice to get the points. 

The second handicap method is the 
quota method in which you assign each 
agent a definite volume of sales to ob- 
tain, based on his past record, and then 
record his progress on the basis of a 
certain percent of that quota. On that 
basis the agent having the largest per- 
cent of quota at the end of the contest 
wins, or if you want to give your con- 
test an indefinite length you might say 
that the first salesman to pass 100% of 
quota wins and ends the contest. 


Compromise Handicap 


\ compromise handicap plan is one in 
which you lay down a definite number 
of points for each life insured, a definite 
number of points for each $1,000 policy, 
each $5,000 policy, each $20,000 policy. 
ete., on such a scale that the emphasis 
is on the smaller policies. The Guar- 
dian Life of America has done this fre- 
quently, awarding one point for each life 
insured and one point for any policy of 
$5,000 or less, two points for any policy 
from $5,000 to $10,000, three points for 
any policy running from $10,000 to $25,- 
000, and four points for any policy run- 
These points can be 


ning over $25,000. 
doubled at the time the policy is paid 
for. 

After you have made out a tentative 


scoring plan for a contest the thing to 
to run the contest imaginatively 
at your own desk, using as sales 


do is 
right 
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figures the records for a certain period 
that really can be compared on an equal 
basis with the time when you are going 
to run the contest. You will very quick- 
ly learn whether there is any critical 
error in your plan and you can then 
change it accordingly. 


Setting Quotas 


Setting quotas will never be an en- 
tirely scientific job. It will always be 
hard to please any entire group of men. 
Someone will always think that he is 
getting a bad break. With this in mind 
| suggest that when in doubt lean 
toward the little fellow. 

Quotas must not only be fair on a 
competitive basis but must also be rea- 
sonably obtainable on the part of the 
individual men. If a man has no chance 
to reach his quota he is not going to 
take much interest in the contest. If it 
is physically impossible to win without 
an earthquake your plan is no good, but 
if it is possible to reach the quota with 
a reasonable amount of effort then your 
quota is fair. Arthur Swain uses as an 
illustration a man who has been asked 
to touch a ceiling. It can’t be done, he 
knows it, and won’t even try. But if 
you ask the same man to touch the top 
of a doorway he sees the possibility of 
accomplishing it, extends himself and 
does it. 

Team Scoring 


Team scoring can add a lot to a con- 
test. Men will often respond better to 
a team appeal than to an individual ap- 
peal. The element of contagion is 
greater when the men are united, the 
element of secrecy is lacking. Men who 
might be bashful about acting boyish in 
thes own personal interest will often be 

glad to have an excuse to loosen up on 
the pretext of doing it for the other 
fellow. 

If your men are already divided into 
branches or units, it is best to use these 
ready made groups, but if they are not 
so divided you can divide them yourself 
in any one of many ways. One is to 
pick the leaders first and let them choose 
the sides. Another is to match the new 
men in your organization against the 
old cones on a handicap basis. Ralph 
Engelsman (Penn Mutual Life) once di- 
vided his men with college men selling 
against non-college men. The latter used 
as their slogan, “You should have the 
education,” and the former used the slo- 
gan, “We'll learn you.” 

Team scoring need not interfere with 
individual contestants. The two can be 
handled simultaneously with one prize 
for the winning team and others for the 
high men in your organization. An ex- 
tra set of prizes can be given to the 
high men on each team. 

George Graf has pointed out the gen- 
eral advisability of running team con- 
tests on a falling curve and individual" 
contests on a rising one. He points out 
that when business is good most of the 
men make a good showing but when it is 
bad the results are liable to be so bad 
as to discourage everyone. To meet this 
mental hazard he runs team contests, 
knowing that the total figures for groups 
of men will not give away the poor con- 
dition of sales. 


The Scoring Chart 


In planning the scoring unit of motion 
on your progress chart you must take 
into consideration the psychological ef- 
fect on your men of the picture they 
will see. Lay out your progress chart 
and plan your scoring unit so that the 
race seems to be moving quickly. Use 
a big chart, eight or nine feet in width 
is not too large. Use big numbers to 
make the recording; never use small 
numbers; use 1,000 or 10,000 as a final 
goal, and remember that big numbers 
are not more expensive than little ones 
and create more interest. Approach your 
sales contest with something of the atti- 
tude of the little boy whose father had 
a million billion dollars, “Why take 
less?” 

The chart should be laid out so that 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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life insurance. The following factors 
enter in: 

Class of population; ability to pur- 
chase; record of purchases; ability to 
save (particularly important for life in- 
surance sales); standard of living. 

For these reasons the percentage al- 
lotment is multiplied by certain factors 
covering the above different factors in 
the same order as follows: 

Number of white families per capita; 
reported incomes per capita; retail sales 
per capita; saving deposits per capita; 
this factor is made up of a total of the 
following: Fords per capita; other pas- 
senger cars per capita; telephones per 
capita; electrical installations per capita. 

After the above factors have operated 
on the first percentages, new percentages 
per county of the total appropriation are 
set up. We now have the approximate 
relative value of the county. 

Correcting Undeveloped Territories 

But it would be perfectly possible for 
a county to have nothing but white fami- 
lies in it, have a great many incomes re- 
ported, have a high retail sales record, 
have their banks swelling with savings 
deposits and a high standard of living, 
and still not be a good place for our six 
co-operating companies to advertise, in- 
asmuch as it would be possible, although 
not probable, that there was no insur- 
ance in force and there were no agents 
representing any of the six companies in 
it, and consequently no insurance had 
been sold. 

If these conditions existed, it would be 
foolish for these six companies to adver- 
tise in this neighborhood. In_ this 
county it is up to us to as scertain just 
what efforts have been made to sell in- 
surance. For that reason, the total 
amount of insurance in force, the amount 
sold within the previous year, along with 
the number of agents representing same, 
has been ascertained for the eight coun- 
ties, and ratios have been set up show- 
ing the relative standing of each county 

In any case, where it is shown that 
the county ranks higher in quality than 
it does in life insurance development by 
the six participating companies, that 
portion of the appropriation is arbitra- 
rily marked down to the ratio set up for 
life insurance development. This may 
seem a backward step but it is thought 
that if the participating companies were 
to see that a county ranked much higher 
than the proportionate amount of atten- 
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prices for space are $7.80 a month for 
unlighted posters and $35.00 a month for 
lighted posters. This means a continu- 
ous advertising impression for thirty 
days. 

Prestige of Billboard Users 

“Outdoor advertising carries with it 
considerable prestige as it is used in 
complete showings largely by the lead- 
ers of industry in the nation. 

“Posters are placed after careful con- 
sideration on the leading traffic high- 
ways of the city within the city limits 
Outdoor advertising reaches the great 
bulk of the real life insurance prospects 
It reaches them consistently, not once, 
but many times. Its message is visual: it 
is terse, arresting, quickly grasped and 
interesting. 

“Outdoor advertising is easily tied up 
with other forms of promotion including 
direct mail, blotters, miniature posters, 
window exhibits, newspaper advertising 
and recruiting 

“The Lincoln National Life has doubled 
its 1934 outdoor advertising appr. priation 
over that for 1933. We believe we are 
getting value received from it.” 


tion it was receiving the companies 
would not be slow in stepping in and de- 
veloping that county, so this condition 
would soon be corrected within a very 
short while. This procedure finally sets 
up the actual amount of money that is 
to be invested in each of our eight 
counties. 
Some Counties Eliminated 

Some counties, because of their rela- 
tive low standing, will be arbitrartly 
eliminated. You have probably gathered 
by now that we do not approve of the 
present method of apportioning cost by 
the assets cf each company. To the con- 
trary, in this particular venture we be- 
lieve that in each county one-half of the 
total advertising cost should be borne by 
the companies represented in that par- 
ticular section, in proportion to their in- 
surance in force, the insurance paid for 
the previous year, and their agency rep- 
resentation. The other half of the cost 
should be borne by all of the six com- 
panies. The total assessment made on 
any company shall be levied as follows: 

Twenty per cent of the total appropriation 
shall be levied on their ability to pay—that is, 
the total assets of the life insurance company. 

The remaining 80% shall be made up by the 
levying of assessments based on the following 
three factors: 

a. Insurance in force 

b. Business paid for year preceding : 

c. and, Number of agents in the State of 

Michoconsin, 

Companies Have Say in Placing Ads 

The 20% raised by the assessments is 
to be held subject to the preference of 
the participating company as to the type 
of medium and locality desired. This 
concession allows each company to in- 
dulge itself in its own particular whim 
as to whom they are going and where 
they are going to advertise. 

The above scheme is not perfect, but 
is merely an attempt to settle the trou- 
blesome question of financing on a fairer 
and more equitable basis than it has been 
to date. We do not at this time state 
any preferences in types of media, 
whether they be newspapers (city or 
rural), trade journals, radio, billboards, 
national advertising, direct mail publicity, 
state press (such as the fraternals, re- 
ligious, or farm), or Union papers 

All of the above have their use, and 
can be brought into the picture at the 
proper time, which is after that agile 
question has been settled, “Who is going 

5” 


to pay for it? 


HUNKEN WITH ZIMMERMAN 


Henry C. Hunken has been appointed 
agency supervisor of the Charles J. Zim- 
merman Agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life in Newark. He was for- 
merly connected with the Fraser Agency 
in New York, of which he was a super- 
visor. Mr. Hunken is a graduate of 
Colgate University and has studied law 
at Cornell. 


LUNCHEON TO BETHEA 


Vice-President Frank H. Davis of the 
Penn Mutual was the principal speaker 
at a farewell luncheon at Cleveland to 
Osborne Bethea, who becomes general 
agent for the company in New York, 
succeeding J. Elliott Hall. René P. 
Banks is the new general agent at Cleve- 
land. John Byrne spoke for the agency 
and presented a gift to Mr. Bethea. 


LANE TALKS IN NEWARK 
Mervin L. Lane, New York gencral 
agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
talked by telephone to the Charles J. 
Zimmerman agency of the company in 
Newark on Monday in the closing week 
of the Connecticut Mutual’s spring drive 


BIG PACIFIC MUTUAL GAINS 

The paid for business of the Pacific 
Mutual Life for the first quarter of the 
year shows a gain of 45% over the sani 
period last year. Its production in April 
was 64% over the same month in 1933. 
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GOOD WINES... 
GOOD FOOD .... GOOD SERVICE .. .. GOOD CHEER 


you'll find them all 


at 


. GOOD LIQUORS... . GOOD BEER 


Golden Hill 


at Fulton and William Streets 





Chita Golden Hill was just made for you folks 


of the downtown insurance district who want a 


cozy, friendly eating place where you can relax and 


hobnob with your friends ..and where good food and 


good drinks are in keeping with your surroundings. 


You'll especially like the Colonial Room for small 


informal gatherings. And there are semi- private 


rooms, as well. And, if you’re in a hurry ..there’s 
the Lunch Counter. Drop into Childs Golden Hill 


at Fulton and William Streets, today! 


THE NATION’S HOST 
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Company Magazines 
(Continued from Page 8) 


tions that are helpful to their fellow 
salesmen. 

“As to inspiring and enthusing the men 
who carry a rate book, and thereby in- 
creasing production, that is of course, or 
should be, the chief purpose of a com- 
pany magazine. In my own personal 
contributions I endeavor to keep that ob- 
jective uppermost. I have long held to 
the view that good salesmen must first 
be good men. When I say good sales- 
men, I have in mind much more than 
merely making a sale. To my way of 
thinking, that is but a small part of the 
service the underwriter in the field can 
and should give his client. I am con- 
vinced that we are too prone to allow the 
purely commercial aspects of our busi- 
ness to fill our entire. horizon. Much 
that I write for our magazine has in it 
nothing pertaining directly to this or any 
other business. Yet our underwriters in 
the field have told me again and again 
that after reading what I have written 
they have been inspired to greater en- 
deavor and have as a result sold more 
business. Just the other day, on this 
trip I have been making, one of our men 
informed me that one item in a recent 
issue closed for him the sale of a $5,000 
policy. This particular item was in no 
way related to life insurance. 

“How far a life insurance company 
should yo in printing extraneous matter 
in its magazine is a question on which 
there does not seem to be any agree- 
ment, if we are to be guided by the 
practice in this respect. When T was 
given the task of editing Pacific Mutual 
News, I had an idea that illustrated ar- 
ticles on extraneous subjects occasion- 
ally would add to the attractiveness of 
the magazine and make it more sought 
after. Down through the years, T have 
written many such articles, dealing with 
a variety of subjects of general inter- 
est—feature articles, they may be called, 
running one such in many issues, but 
not more than one in any one issue. 
This feature has been commented on fa- 
vorably times almost without number and 
has built up a lengthy list of outsiders 
who have asked that they might receive 
the magazine regularly. A good many 
copies go far afield every month, to such 
distant places as the Far East, to Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa, to several points 
in Europe and in Canada. (As you may 
know, our company does not do business 
outside of continental United States and 
the Hawaiian Islands.) We think that 
this wide distribution has been good pub- 
licity for our company and has reacted 
to our advantage in the home land. 

“IT have noticed that some companies 
in their magazines have done more or 
less of this same thing, particularly cor- 
porations engaged in lines of business 
other than insurance. In a few of them 
it is a large part, if not the major part, 
of their contents. The first of this year 
we abandoned the practice in the inter- 
est of economy, as we felt it desirable in 
these times to effect saving by reducing 
the number of pages and in other ways. 
A good many of our readers, however, 
have expressed their regret that these 
feature articles are not now appearing.” 


SHOWS 72% PAID-FOR GAIN 

A gain of 72% in new paid-for life 
business is shown by Allen & Schmidt, 
New England Mutual general agents in 
New York, for the first four months of 
1934 as compared with the same 1933 
period. Including annuities the gain 
would be 85%. Bertram J. O’Keefe is 
the agency’s leader for the year to date 
and he with ten other agents will be 
the guests on Mav 15 of Messrs. Allen 
and Schmidt at a Sheepshead Bay shore 
dinner in appreciation of their produc- 
tion during April. Wheeler H. King, 
supervisor, will also be present. 








PHOENIX MUTUAL 101% GAIN 

Phoenix Mutual new paid-for life in- 
surance during April was 101% greater 
than last April, in fact the best month 
the company has had since March, 1932. 


National Advertising Meant 
For Long Pull, Says Slattery 


What a national advertiser may expect 
in the way of results, chiefly intangible, 
was told to the North Central Round 
Table of the Life Advertisers Associa- 


tion at Des Moines last week by D. 
Bobb Slattery, direct mail manager, 
Penn Mutual Life. He cautioned that 


new national advertisers should not ex- 
pect enough results immediately to off- 
set the expense. 

“Advertising is not an exact science,” 
he said. “It is a mistake to look for 
immediate results. Life insurance ad- 
vertising in national publications should 
be planned for the long pull. It is analo- 
gous to religion. It is a matter of faith. 
You must believe in it. 

“Those who are looking for coupon 
returns alone will be disappointed. We 
are trying to get a message to the read- 
er, not a coupon from him. We like to 
look on our advertising as a little seed 
that falls on the prospect’s mind and 
lies there waiting for cultivation by the 
agent. You can have the best company 
in the world, if there is such a thing, 
and the best advertising, but without 
good selling both are worthless. Penn 
Mutual advertising carries a coupon but 
it is only an incidental part of the ad- 
vertisement. Our main idea is to make 
people want life insurance for what it 
will do for them. We would welcome 
more companies into the field of na- 
tional advertising because I believe it 
would lessen the sales resistance for all 
of us.” 


Knight Tributes 
(Continued from Page 6) 
quaintances but few friends such as Mr. 
Knight. He had the remarkable role of 
the successful business man coupled with 
a great humanity. It is seldom that aman 
reaches the pinnacle of success without 


incurring some unfriendliness, but I have 
never known anyone to begrudge him the 


success that he attained or to say a single 
unfriendly word against him. He was 
admired for his business ability, respected 
for his fine character, but above all he 
was loved for himself. 

_ While I sorrow at his passing, I re- 
joice that I had the opportunity of know- 
ing him. 

HERMAN STARK 


I am very proud to have had the Friend- 
ship of. so stalwart an American gentleman 
as Charles B. Knight. In him were com- 
bined so many splendid qualities that it is 
difficult to say which could be singled out 
as the most striking. 

In the troublesome years through which 
we have just passed his constant optimism 
radiated hope and encouragement to those 
associated with him and did much to dis- 
pel the gloom. 

His motto was “Carry on!” and it is in 
the spirit of these wards that we will keep 
his influence constantly with us, urging us 
on to greater and greater achievement. 


HARVEY THOMPSON 

My friendship with Charles B. Knight 
covers a period of thirty years, the last 
twenty years in New York with the Union 
Central, whose agency here will always 
stand as a monument to his ability, in- 
tegrity and helpfulness. 

No agent ever worked under Charlie 
Knight, but with him, and probably no 
genera] agent made as many men success- 
ful and happy in their work. His cheery 
greeting at his now famous Monday morn- 
ing meetings, “Good morning, everybody,” 
was really indicative of his inner spirit, 
love of his job and interest in his fellow 
co-workers. 

3ig in physique, he was just as big in 
his principles. His contracts had no tech- 
nical strings; his word was truly as good 
as his bond. I can conceive of no better 
tribute to his memory than for us to carry 
on and attempt to perpetuate the things 
he stood for and by. 

The business of life insurance has lost 
one of its outstanding characters and hun- 
dreds in every walk of life a very real 
and helpful friend. 
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“Want to do a little interesting 
figuring?” 

“What do you mean? That's my 
job.” 


“Well, just figure how much you 
can add to your estate through 
the Continental American's Term 
Additions Plan.” 


TERM ADDITIONS, one of the reasons 
for the exceptional saleability of the 
Continental American's products, provide 
that the yearly dividends ordinarily paid 
to the policyholder in cash or applied to 
reduce his premiums, shall be turned in- 
to insurance instead. 


For example, at age 35, a dividend of 
$10, applied as a Term Addition, would 
mean no less than $1,160 additional 


benefits. 
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L. L. Montgomery— 


Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled T 0? 


Where Do I Fall Down? 


The Best Trump Card 


Life Insurance Salesman 


“Well, Mr. Prospective Client, the 


relationship that a life insurance company 


cin bear to a man’s affairs has changed so much lately that the term life insurance 


no longer meets the situation 


It is rather a question of hacking up one’s plans. If 


you set up a personal or business objective without taking a life insurance company 
into partnership you are assuming unnecessary risks. 


“It isn’t really your life that is at stake; it is. the 


things you want to achieve. 


Very few people understand exactly what a life insurance company can do for them 


as a financial institution. They only 


and of that in a very vague way. 


think 
In a sense, lives can not be insured 


a factor in insuring their lives 
but if you 


of it as 


set a price tag upon yourself in the marketplace so that others may see your worth, 
then an agreement through a life insurance company will make that tag worth every 


cent on the dollar 


“What a man says he is worth and what he is actually worth are very different 


things 
have in the game of life, both now 


\ partnership with a life insurance company is the hest trump card you can 
ind for the future.” 


Putting Yourself In A Picture 


You were not at birth shot out of a 
fixed depending 
behind 


to reach finally the target or the ground. 


gun with a trajectory 


upon the power of the explosive 


You were given many trajectories de- 
pending upon your own power within and 
the use to which you put your talents. 
The “Kingdom of Heaven is within you” 
has many interpretations. Your inner con- 
victions are the keynotes to success in 
selling, inner convictions brought to white 
heat by the power of imagination. 

If life insurance selling is your chosen 
work, are you in it solely for the money 
it will bring you, or are you in it for the 
good it will do? Are you thinking of 
self-serving or society-serving? Are you 
thinking of society-serving and feel that 
self-serving will take care of itself? Do 
you believe that no man can serve two 
masters or do vou think that it is possible 
to both run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds at the same time? These are 
trying questions, but to reach master sell- 
ing in life insurance they have got to be 
answered. The giant focuses his powers 
like the sun’s rays through a glass and 
sets things alight with the fire of his en- 
thusiasm. 

Sheer abandonment is the soul of mas- 
ter life insurance selling. One must he 
drunk. intoxicated with the ideal of bet- 
ter things to be accomplished for those 
upon whom one calls from dav to day. 
This is no frenzy: it is simnlv meeting 
the problems of today by anticipating the 
drama of tomorrow. 

All of which takes imagination, con- 
structive, nurnoseful imagination. What 
ideas are hammered out mentally in the 
crucible of vour own exnerience are to he 
shaped and used. to he carried over to 
others so that they ma\ ee and under 
stand Cold. lifeless thines licht no 
torches. One must have cnarks ond flame 
One can not hlast the smooth-foce d rack 
with faint whisnerines The 
licht of understanding may have to 


of ine rtia 


came 


from blasting dynamite, removing the 
debris of prejudices, misunderstandings, 
stupidity and ignorance—the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. 

Put yourself in the picture and see what 
is ahead. Make the picture so live and 
real and vivid that it burns into your con- 
sciousness and stays there as much a part 
of yourself as the “I am.” 

You will be, if you want to be, exactly 
as the picture you set up for yourself. 
You will be a source of courage, inspira- 
tion and hope to your fellowmen. You 
will be a leader. You will be a power 
in the world of affairs. You will be a 
source of strength to others and others 
will look to you for help and guidance. 
You will have the joy of doing good, the 
joy of achievement. You will have peace 
and satisfaction. You will press on to 
bigger and finer things. You will have 
profit and still have the treasure of your 
own soul. : 

You must cultivate constructive mental 
attitudes, that is, mind, feeling, desire and 
will, face always toward the greater and 


better. Keep the mental eye on the high- 
est goal in view. 
Your mind must never look down. 


Mental depression must be avoided com 
pletely. Every thought and every fecling 
must have an upward look and every de- 
sire must desire to inspire the same rising 
tendency in every action of the mind. 

Use the imagination to picture only 
what is good, what is beautiful, what is 
beneficial, what is ideal, and what you 
wish to realize. What you imagine you 
will think, and what you think you will 
become. 

Remember that mind and thought in- 
creasingly follow the leadership of the 
mental picture. A life insurance salesman 
who pictures for himself a brilliant fu- 
ture will inspire the powers of his entir« 
mental world to work for such a future; 
in fact, all the force of thought, mind, life, 
personality and character will move in 
that direction. 


No Surrender 


ae 


a. 

Isn’t a life insurance company a co- 
operative investment trust especially when 
accumulated funds are left in its care and 
are no longer subjected to a death hazard ? 

The main factor to stress, however, is 
that an outsider can not place funds for 
safety and freedom from management 
care unless he has the right to do so as 
a policyholder. 

Participation in a life insurance com- 
pany is not a right, but a reward for cer- 
tain standards of physical fitness, morality 
and good citizenship. 

I never use the phrase “cash surrender 


values.” The word surrender is not in 
my vocabulary. Instead I say, “the credits 
standing to your account on the books of 
the companies, Mr. Prospect Client.” 1 
helieve in what the defenders of London 
derry said, “No surrender”; and what Na- 
poleon’s guards said at Waterloo, “The 
guards die but they never surrender,” and 
Captain Lawrence’s “Don’t give up the 
ship.” 


Mr. Montgomery will answer the 
questions of agents regarding their prob 
lems in the business. Write your ques 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 
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from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
Joseph L. Durkin 


Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








AN OPPORTUNITY 


awaits a properly qualified, experi- 
enced life insurance man to become 
associated with a progressive growing 
agency of an old-line company in ca- 
pacity of supervisor. Must know and 
live in northern New Jersey. Appli- 
cations considered in strict confidence. 


Box 1241, The Eastern Underwriter, 
94 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 











BROOKLYN NAT’L CONFERENCE 


New York District Agents Meet; Com- 
pany Issuing Three Juvenile Pol- 
icies; Hear Irvin Bendiner 

\t the spring sales conference of the 
Brooklyn National Life last week the 
company announced three new juvenile 
policies covering the lives of children 
from birth to age 91%4. The company has 
not previously written juvenile business 
but will now do so on the 20 Payment 
Endowment at 85; 20 Year Endowment 
and Endowment at 18 forms. An addi- 
tional feature is the Payor Benefit which 
waives premiums in case of death of the 
payor. 

The feature speaker at the conference, 
attended chiefly by metropolitan agents, 
was Irvin Bendiner, assistant professor 
at the Wharton School, who outlined 
prospecting plans. President W. R. 
Bayes opened the meeting, which was 
presided over by Vice-President Ben S. 
Graham. On the program were Freder- 
ick W. Rowe, treasurer; William L. 
O’Connell, medical director; George M. 
Sclser, assistant secretary; Lester E. 
Beardslee, Jr., assistant treasurer. 

\ dinner dance was held at the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club for the agents and 
their wives, at which Production Club 
awards were presented to Jack War- 
shauer, Charles Rosenberg, Emanuel 
I'ash, Pierson Gould and Albert Ama- 
teau. 


K. L. WRIGHT JOINS AD AGENCY 

Kenneth L. Wright, formerly an as- 
sistant manager of a Metropolitan Life 
branch office in New York City, has 
joined the new C. E. Rickerd Advertis- 
ing Agency of Detroit. Mr. Wright has 
had previous advertising experience. 
The agency plans to handle insurance 
accounts especially. 


WHARTON ALUMNI TO MEET 

The fifth annual Wharton Alumni In- 
stitute of Business will be held at the 
University of Pennsylvania May 17, 18 
and 19, at which many round-table dis- 
— will be held on problems of 
today. 


BOSTON MUTUAL LEADER 

The Providence agency of the 

Mutual Life won the company 
dent’s cup ior 1934. 


Soston 
Presi- 
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Union Mutual 
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Company 


Portland, Maine 











OPENS EASTERN AGENCY 


Illinois Bankers Life Appoints Grant C. 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C., 
General Agent 
The Illinois Bankers Life of Mon- 
mouth, Ill, has made its first eastern 
agency appointment following its rein- 
surance of Our Home Life of Florida, 
which had offices in Washington, D. C. 
Grant C. Hopkins has been appointed 
general agent for the Illinois Bankers in 
Washington, his territory including the 
District of Columbia, Maryland and Vir- 

ginia. 

Mr. Hopkins was in charge of the 
leading agency for the Our Home Life 
and his agency wrote $1,000,000 insur- 
ance in 1933. His offices will be on the 
fourth floor of the Vermont Buildinz, 
which was used as an office building by 
Jur Home Life. 

The Illinois Bankers Life has already 
been licensed in the District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland and Florida following the 
reinsurance of Our Home Life and de- 
tails are being completed for license of 
the company in Virginia. The company 
plans to make a drive for business in 
these states. 


W. H. KAYE DEAD 

William Henry Kaye, general agent 
for the New England Mutual Life in 
Louisville, died last week. His insurance 
career as a member of Thomas & Kaye 
extended almost forty years. During the 
World War he was Federal food admin- 
istrator for Louisville. 
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Provident Mutual Holds 
3 Mid-West Meetings 

WINNING AGENTS SEE DERBY 

Louisville, Des Moines and Lake of 


Ozarks Scenes of Meetings; Many 
General Agents Speak 








Provident Mutual Life agents in three 
districts of the middle .west attended 
round-table conferences last week, the 
meetings being held at Louisville, Des 
Moines and Lake of the Ozarks. Gen- 
eral agents of the company in those dis- 
tricts laid before the agents the sales 
methods that are getting the best results 
today, and home office representatives at 
the different meetings were Ernest A. 
Farrington, agency assistant; Walter D. 
Cross, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, and Nelson A. White who is in 
charge of advertising. 

The Kentucky Derby was made a fea- 
ture of the Louisville convention as win- 
ning agents in a recent contest were 
taken to see the race. Addresses were 
made at the sales conference by General 
Agents A. Ralston Matheny, Louisville ; 
Arthur G. Shoptaugh, Indianapolis; J. 
Norman Wigginton, Lexington, and also 
by several leading agents in the three 
agencies. This conference was Thursday 
and Friday. 

Iowa and Nebraska agents at Des 
Moines Friday and Saturday heard Gen- 
eral Agents Hobart E. Brake, Sioux 
City; Clifford A. Connor, Davenport; 
Charles A. Eyre, Omaha, and Arthur H. 
Pickford, Des Moines. An open discus- 
sion on sales sources and sales talks was 
a feature. 

At a dinner Friday night speakers were 
Joyce Swan of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune and Nelson A. White. 
Clifford A. Connor, Davenport, presided. 
Joint Meeting with Des Moines Ass’n. 

A joint meeting with the Des Moines 
Life Underwriters Association was held 
Saturday to hear Dr. Martin I. Olson, 
medical director of the Central Life As- 
surance Society, discuss present day 
problems in selection. Walter D. Cross 
of the home office cited figures to show 
the improvement in business in the past 
three or four months, pointing out the 
increase in new life insurance and an- 
nuities. 

The meetings for the Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Central Illinois territories were 
held at Holiday House, Lake of the 
Ozarks, on May 7 and 8. Donald A. 
Hampton, manager at St. Louis; Merrill 
W. Colby, general agent at Decatur, and 
Willard Ewing, general agent at Kansas 
City, acted as chairmen of the three ses- 
sions. Addresses were made by Law- 
rence Rotz of Decatur, H. Roland Bieser 
of St. Louis, J. Atkins Parker of St. 
Louis, S. P. Quarles of Kansas City, 
Mo., Max Stark of Champaign, IIl., and 
Ray Wright of Lawrence, Kan. 





RICHMOND DINNER HELD 

Following the May meeting of the 
Richmond Association of Life Under- 
writers which was addressed by C. 
Vivian Anderson, National Association 
president, a dinner was held attended by 
past presidents of the Richmond Asso- 
ciation, general agents and managers. 





FORMING MANAGERS ASS’N 

Formation of a Richmond association 
of life managers to be affiliated with the 
life underwriters association there is 
proceeding, a committee having been ap- 
pointed by the life underwriters group 
to draft a constitution for the new or- 
ganization. Neil D. Sills heads the com- 
mittee forming the new group. 


ECONOMIST JOINS HAAS AGENCY 


Merton R. Sumner, former lecturer in 
advanced economics at the University of 
Pittsburgh, has been made supervising 
assistant in the Pittsburgh agency of the 
Mutual Life of New York. A. F. Haas 
is manager. Mr. Sumner has had a 
broad experience in both life insurance 
and sales management. 








New Mass. Mut. Rate Book’s 
Novel Arrangement of Data 


The new rate book of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, recently issued, is un- 
usual in several respects, one being a 
novel arrangement of rate data in that 
under any particular age are given the 
premiums on any form of policy for that 
age, and also a ledger statement for 
twenty years on the Ordinary Life plan. 
Due to this feature the agent during a 
sale has all relevant material before him 
without any further search. 

Another novel arrangement is that all 
rates for female lives where there is a 
differentiation are printed on a yellow 
background to distinguish them. 

As an illustration of the lay-out of the 
rate book the data for age 33 covers six 
pages on which are given rates for term 
policies, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 years; family 
income on 10, 15, 20 and 25 year plans, 
also commuted value of income; Ordi- 
nary life, including a ledger statement 
which shows dividend, net premium, in- 
crease in cash value, year’s cost of insur- 
ance, total net premiums, cash value, to- 
tal cost of insurance and average yearly 
cost for every year from one to twenty. 
Also limited payment, life paid-up and 
endowment rates for different terms of 
years, and rates for insurance with in- 
come at different ages, male and female. 

In another part of the book are an- 
nuity figures. 

Actual dividend history for ten or 
twenty years on policies issued in 1924 
or 1914 is given in a special section. 

Each policy form written by the com- 
pany is reviewed extensively in the first 
part of the book, so as to present all 
necessary information within the covers 
of the single volume. 


OPENS COLLECTION OFFICE 
The Great-West Life has opened a 
new collection office at Edmonton under 
the management of John House and ap- 
pointed Herbert Bouts cashier. 











helping field men sell more business. 


proved by use. 


The planned prospecting — time control — direct 
mail program of THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of Fort Wayne, Indiana, is 


Its practicality has been 





A. W. FINCKE’S NEW POST 

Allen W. Fincke has joined the staff 
of Dunlaevy, Cleaves & Burnham, Inc., 
insurance brokers of 116 John Street, 
New York City, to specialize in life in- 
surance, annuities and pensions. Since 
graduation from Williams College in 1924 
Mr. Fincke has spent most of his time 
in life insurance, first with the New York 
Life and then with J. Elliott Hall agency, 
Penn Mutual. 





AMERICAN CENTRAL WINNERS 

The April sales contest between In- 
diana and Ohio sales forces of the Amer- 
ican Central Life was won by the In- 
diana group and at a victory meeting in 
the home office last Saturday President 
Herbert M. Woollen presented the Presi- 
dent’s trophy to Morris M. Conn. Vice- 
President Floyd R. Fisher presided and 
leading fieldmen spoke. 
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THRIFT 


their strength and dependability. 


Life Insurance, for example! 


for each working day. 


$800, 170,033. 





IS NOT ENOUGH 


It is not enough to be thrifty; to put aside a portion, however small, 
of the family income. One must be sure that the savings, often accu- 
mulated at great sacrifice, will be available when required. 


Those institutions which have weathered the past few years have proved 


Day by day, month by month, year by 
year, life insurance companies have continued to meet their obligations 
dollar for dollar, without postponement, without discount. 


During the three years 1931-32-33, the Sun Life paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries the sum of $328,000,000, an equivalent of $364,000 


From time of organization to December 3/st, 1933, the Company paid 
to policyholders or their dependents the remarkable total of 


There is a Sun Life policy for every require- 
ment and a trained Sun Life representative 
ready to give you expert advice on request. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 














WON PITTSBURGH CONTEST 

During the three-month period, Feb- 
ruary to April of this year, members of 
the A. F. Haas agency, Mutual Life of 
New York in Pittsburgh, held a contest 
for a trophy offered by James M. Dal- 
bey, who was manager of the agency for 
twenty-seven years. The winner was 
Wilbur B. Lichliter, Somerset, Pa., who 
produced 195% of his self-established 
quota. The agents in the Haas office set 
their own quotas on the basis of income 
requirements. The Pittsburgh agency is 
now 39% ahead of last year for the first 
fourth months. 





LOUISVILLE CONGRESS 

At the Louisville sales congress lun- 
cheon speakers were Dr. William B. 
3ailey, Travelers economist; C. C. Day, 
Oklahoma City general agent for the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, and William A. Stell, 
president Louisville Board of Trade, 
toastmaster. Holgar Johnson, Penn Mu- 
tual general agent in Pittsburgh, and A. 
R. Jacqua, Diamond Life Bulletins, were 
on the general program of the congress 





Sales Contests 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the finish line is crossed without un- 
due waiting. If the chart gives the ap- 
pearance of a lagging contest interest 
lags. Make the drive appear to be hum- 
ming along at a great rate. Create the 
impression of motion. If the drive slows 
down too far increase your scoring 
ratios per inch on the charts and give 
more points per dollar sales. That will 
speed things up. 

Play up your list of losers in groups 
A contest is run primarily for losers for 
the same reason that God is supposed to 
love the poor; there are so many of 
them. The winners will take care of 
themselves. When a list of contestants 
is a long one the reports of the stand- 
ing should be sub-divided so that each 
man has a reasonably obtainable goal 

The men near the top of any list are 
near a goal, and work toward it, and 
the men near the bottom naturally want 
to get out of last place. But the great 
bulk of the men in the middle of the 
list don’t have that incentive. There 
fore, in a boat race, for example, classi- 
fy your men as captains, lieutenants 
sailors or landlubbers. You will find that 
the men will want to get out of the group 
that they are in and get into a higher 
group even if they are nowhere near 
the top of the list. Success, or at least 
a little of it, should be right around the 
corner for everyone. That keeps your 
men interested and helps put your con- 
test over. 

Would you like a copy of the Perfect 
Contest Check-list, a 48-point yardstick 
for measuring a perfect contest? Your 
copy is free if you send a self-addressed 
envelope to the author in care of this 
publication. 
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Mortgage Scale-Down Schemes A Menace 


(Continued 


of investment open to the companies. 
Our principal must be safe and our earn- 
ings equal at least to the minimum prom- 
ised if we are to continue to meet our 
obligations. 
Have Been Aiding Debtors 

“We may be and in fact are sympa- 
thetic with the problems of the individual 
or corporation to whom we loan these 
funds when interest and principal is due. 
| speak the truth, known to every man 
in the management of the companies and 
to thousands of others, when I say that 
long before 
themselves in the problem of the debtor 


governments interested 


the life insurance companies were _mak- 
ing a consistent and persistent effort to 
find a solution of that problem. The com- 
panies do not want any man’s home, 
farm or business property. 
consistent with their obligation to their 
policyholders they tried to avoid 
owning these properties. But is 
justifiable ground for urging or compell- 
ing us to accept less than the note or the 
bond calls for if the borrower is able 
to pay? Is there justifiable ground for 
telling us we can’t collect when the se- 
curity is adequate to cover the debt? 

“Life insurance has been sympathetic 
and has co-operated with its borrowers 
and with public authorities in an effort to 
relieve the debtor. We will continue that 
sympathetic co-operation. But there is 
a point beyond which we should not be 
asked to go and beyond which we cannot 
safely go. As managements, charged 
with the responsibility of a trustee, what 
right have we to accept less than the 
amount due if the security is adequate 
to provide that amount? 

“In a legal sense this money belongs 
to the company. In a truer sense it be- 
longs to the policyholder. Is there a 
moral obligation to take less? Smith, the 
farmer, saved and sacrificed to pay the 
premium, so did Brown the clerk and 
Jones the dentist. We loaned their mon- 
ey to Thomas the farmer, or Gage who 
built an apartment house or to the tax- 
payers of Detroit or some other city to 
build schools or parks or something else. 
Do the morals of today demand that the 
three careful, thrifty citizens who saved 
to protect themselves, their dependents 
and society give part of it to these bor- 
rowers who can pay, or who gave secur- 
ity adequate to pay it? Is it good mor- 
ality or good public policy to encourage 
that viewpoint? Paying debts is never 
particularly pleasant or easy, and it will 
be less so if personal pride, conscience 
and a proper sense of obligation are 
eliminated. I am afraid we have already 
gone too far in that direction. 

“Is that the only way or the best way 
to solve the problem of the debtor? Very 
often a better answer can be found if 
the will to find it exists and a real effort 
is made. The man who adopts this hard- 
er course and succeeds will be happier. 
We ought to encourage that view in the 
interest of a better and happier citizen- 
ship and in justice to the fellow who has 
tried to help himself.” 


In every way 


have 
there 


Might Destroy Required Earnings 


Turning to government subsidies as af- 
fecting life insurance investments Mr. 
Cleary had this to say: “There is an- 
other trend of thought and action at the 
present time that gives some of us con- 
cern. The companies have put billions 
into transportation, communication and 
utility enterprises designed to render a 
necessary local and national service. 
There was direct or implied assurance 
by governments that these enterprises 
would be protected in their right to do 
business and to earn a sum justifying 
these investments. Again let me 


say 


from Page 1) 
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CLEARY 


these funds represent the hard-earned 
savings of millions of citizens. Isn't 
there at least a strong moral obligation 
upon governments to make good on that 
assurance ? 

“Today we see situations in which the 
assurance that led to these investments 
is disregarded. In fact, tempting sub- 
sidies are being offered to local govern- 
ments to impair values and to reduce if 
not destroy the earnings necessary to 
liquidate these loans. This is justified on 
the ground that it is in the interest of 
the general public. Can that view be 
maintained? I contend that it cannot. 
Who is the general public? The sixty- 
odd million people who own the policies 
of the American life insurance companies 
and the other millions who are the bene- 
ficiaries are in fact the general public. 
They are to be taxed to provide the sub- 
sidy and the other capital required to 
duplicate and impair or destroy the value 
and earning power of institutions in 
which their savings are invested. That 
policy is neither equitable or economical- 
ly sound. 


Must Meet Obligations 


“Thrift and saving on the part of the 
individual citizen is a necessity if we are 
to have stability in the individual, the 
family and the nation. The life insurance 
companies have been and are today the 
greatest vehicles for thrift, saving and 
self-help that we have developed in this 
country. They have invested a part of 
the funds of their millions of policyhold- 
ers in the securities of these necessary 
public serving enterprises. Other mil- 
lions of our citizens have directly or 
through other agencies made similar in- 
vestments. If these investments were 
made in the last quarter of a century the 
investor was told or knew that these en- 
terprises were assured the right to do 
business and to earn a fair or fixed re- 
turn. Can we afford to shake confidence 
and weaken the incentive to save and 
accumulate by nullifying that assurance ? 

“Let me touch briefly on another fac- 
tor in the present situation. The man- 
agement of life insurance has not been 
a free agent. The states have prescribed 
in great detail the provisions of our con- 
tracts. They have substantially fixed the 
rate we can charge for the benefit we 


promise. They have fixed the class of 
security in which we may invest the 
funds received from the _ policyholder. 
They have fixed a minimum rate of in- 
terest that we must earn upon those 
funds. Equity and sound public policy 


demands that we be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to meet the obligation assured un- 
der those contracts. To do so we must 
have an opportunity to invest and earn 
as contemplated and required by the 
contracts.” 


. 
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WANTED ° 


Married @ 


sharing basis @® 





with a thorough knowledge of Life Insurance @ 
To work with a million dollar producer who will furnish 
FIXED APPOINTMENTS with Prospects ®@ 
Replies confidential. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
94 Fulton Street, New York City 


A MAN OF POISE 


About 38 to 45 @ 





Equitable commission 


Box 1242, 





NATIONAL OF IOWA’S BIG DAY 
The annual “Koch Day” of the Na- 
tional Life of Des Moines in honor of 
its president resulted in the largest sin- 
gle day’s production in the last five years, 
according to C. M. Cogswell, sales pro- 
motion manager. Production during 
April is believed to have exceeded any 
month since April, 1931. Production for 
the year to date is more than 100% 
ahead. 


WRONG DOORBELL WAS COOD 

Ringing the wrong doorbell proved a 
profitable enterprise recently to S. E. 
Lynde, Los Angeles salesman for the 
3ankers Life of Iowa. Seeking a Glen- 
dale prospect, he rang the bell at the 
wrong door and to his surprise was 
greeted by an acquaintance who had 
once been declined by the Bankers Life. 
The incident had led to correction of 
his impairment and he was soon signing 
an application. 


QUAKER STATE OIL GROUP 


The Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. 
and its subsidiaries of Oil City, Pa., have 
adopted a group insurance plan with the 
Equitable Society, which furnishes life, 
accident and health, accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance, and group 
pensions. Approximately 700 employes 
are covered for $12,000,000 under all pro- 


visions. 





OHIO STATE GAINS 114% 
Written business of the Ohio State 
Life was 114% greater in April than in 
that month last year. 





SKATER JOINS AGENCY 
Edward J. Mahoney, Olympic hockey 
skater, has joined the Union Central in 
Baltimore. He has been in life insur- 
ance previously. 





INSURED: AGE 30 SECONDS 


Hubert M. Lognion, Atlantic Life in 
Houston, Texas, recently wrote an ap- 
plication for $1,000 on a thirty-seconds 
old child, Mona Lee Hancock. 





SPARGUR AGENCY 218% GAIN 
The J. A. Spargur home office agency 
of the 3ankers Life of Iowa in Des 
Moines had a gain of 218% in written 
business last month. 





NEW DUAL 
INCOME POLICY 


Another sharp tool for Fidelity 
selling kits. Combines in one con- 
tract its famous “Income for Life” 
plan and the well-known Family 
Income plan to provide coverage of 


the broadest appeal. 
ISSUED WITH DISABILITY 


May be issued with disability 
income of $10.00 per month for 
each unit of “Income of Life” pro- 
vided. With “Income for Life,” 
Family and the “Dual 
Income” policies, in addition to its 
popular Bridge-Builder and Forti- 
fier plans, Fidelity agents can suc- 
cessfully meet the modern trend of 
insurance buying. 


Income 


Send for booklet, 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presnent 


PPP ixsun MUTUAL LIFE 











PROBLEMS OF TOMORROW 

When you write a check for current 
living expenses, you solve an economic 
When you write a 
check for your life insurance deposit you 


problem of today. 


take another step in solving the same 
problem of tomorrow, says the Imperial 
Life. 





94 Fulton Street 


Group Life and Disability Manager Wanted 
by a brokerage house. 


person qualified to interview executives. 
be strictly confidential. 


Box 1240 
The Eastern Underwriter 


Excellent opportunity awaits 
Letters will 


New York 








111 North Broad Street 





Low Cost Policies for Protection 
Retirement Income Endowments 
Par and Non Par 


Age 0 to 65 


A Policy for every need. 


A General Agent’s Contract that rewards successful performance. 
Desirable territory available. 


PHILADELPHIA LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prospect Years Ahead, 
Mary Murray Advises 


TALKS TO N. Y. ASSOCIATION 


Agent Should Prepare For Future by 
Getting Enough Applications on 
Children For Later Days 
Prospecting is not only a matter of get- 
ting ready for the day after tomorrow 
but getting ready for five, ten, fifteen 
years from now, Mary A. Murray, man- 
ager of the prospect bureau of the Penn 
Mutual Life, told the Ladies’ Night din- 
ner of the Life Underwriters Association 





A. MURRAY 


MARY 


of New York Tuesday night. Miss Mur- 
ray was the first woman to be a leading 
speaker at a Ladies’ Night dinner mect- 
ing of the association. 

“You have an emergency fund in the 
insurance program, but how many of you 
have that prospect file that will ‘take 
care of you five, ten or fifteen years 
from now? Don’t wait until you are too 
old to find that you can’t talk with young 
prospects, that your pride prohibits your 
bothering with them because, when you 
are older, they seem to be so-called small 
fry,” Miss Murray advised. 

The agents starts young with his own 
age group, grows up with them until at 
age 50 the men he talks with and works 
with and plays golf with are the execu- 
tive type, business men, the professional 
man. “But here is where the fallacy 
occurs. These prospects and clients soon 
reach a saturation point in insurance 
buying. They have bought all the insur- 
ance they can buy; they have no further 
need for insurance; they may be unin- 
surable; their children are grown. 

“Going over policyholders’ contingent 
beneficiary clauses has not particularly 
brought satisfactory results to the man 
who has been in the business many years, 
because the young man or the young 
woman mentioned as the contingent ben- 
eficiary has been sold, or is being solic- 
ited, by his college classmate or his own 
young friend. Therefore I would suggest 
to any agent in the business that he start 
building his prospecting for five years, 
ten years, twenty years and thirty years 
from now. 

Looking Ahead 


“Each company has its own particular 
way of taking care of this necessary type 
of future prospect—the baby or the 
young child—either with an annuity to 
mature at a later age, or with insurance, 
the point being, however, not so much 
what may be sold as that ten years from 
now and twenty years from now you will 
have this prospect on your books. You 
sold the first policy and it will be up to 
you to keep that child your prospect and 
client. I realize that there is not a par- 
ticularly large sum of money in commis- 
sions for the agent, but twenty-five, 
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thirty-five or fifty of these new young 
prospects turning over annually in your 
prospect file five, ten and twenty years 
from now will be something of present 
unestimable value.” 

Miss Murray gave the agents a great 
number of sources from which to get 
names. 





C. C. Gilman, Raconteur, and 
Dance Feature Ladies’ Night; 
To Hold Bridge Tournament 


Charles G. Gilman, National Life of 
Vermont in Boston, wit and raconteur, 
was one of the feature speakers at the 
Ladies’ Night meeting of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York on 
Tuesday night. In addition to telling 
many typical Gilman stories he serious- 
ly advised agents against trying to imi- 
tate other successful salesmen, the trou- 
ble being that each agent has his own 
personality and must be true to that 
rather than attempt to copy the per- 
sonality of another. 

At the conclusion of the dinner a dance 
was held in one of the adjoining ball- 
rooms of the Hotel Pennsylvania, the 
first to be given by the association. 

A contract bridge tournament is to be 
held by the association on Thursday 
evening, June 7, at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, at which the champion life agent 
bridge player will be determined. 


BANKERS LIFE 18% GAIN 

April paid-for business of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa was $4,418,000, a gain of 
18% compared with April of last year. 
For the first four months of the year 
the gain is 23%, $19,000,000 compared 
with $15,000,000. On the last day of 
\pril production was over a half million 





AGENCIES SHOW GAINS 
Gains for the first four months of the 
year have been shown by two-thirds of 
the State Mutual Life of Worcester’s 
agencies, the leading one being the 


Frank W. Pennell office in New York. 
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"eitinaita for Men 4 Ability? 
THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ORDINARY 


— of America — 
(Est. 1897) 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 
SERVING THE PEOPLE 37 YEARS— 
AND CONTINUING TO PLEASE! 


“REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY” 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 








TURNED DOWN 200 AGENTS 

A. H. Motley, Detroit sales represent- 
ative for Collier’s Weekly, in addressing 
the Associated Life General Agents and 
Managers of Detroit, said that he had 
been approached by 200 life agents before 
one sold him a policy. The first 200 
agents were generally without any in- 
formation as to Mr. Motley at all. The 
first one to sell wrote in advance for an 
appointment. 





NYLIC APPLICATIONS UP 60% 

New applications received by the New 
York Life during April amounted to $57,- 
788,000, an increase of 60% over last 
April and of 9% of the submitted busi- 
ness the month before. There were 24,- 
624 applications for life insurance last 
month and also 1,915 for annuities. 


LEONARD AGENCY EXPANDS 

Melvin H. Leonard, general agent for 
the National Life of Vermont at 225 
Broadway, New York, has doubled the 
size of the office space of his agency 
since it was opened in November, 1933. 





LEAVER ADDRESSES MANAGERS 


John H. Leaver, vice-president of the 
Central Life Assurance of Des Moines, 
addressed the Des Moines General 
Agents & Managers Club this week. He 

is a former president of the club. 











15 MILES AN HOUR 


That Was Speeding When State Mutual's 
First Policy Was Written 


In 90 Years Transportation Has Changed, 
Underwriting Has Changed. 


But First Principles Are Constant—Liberal 
Policy Forms—Low Net Cost—Prompt 
Service. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


1844—90th ANNIVERSARY YEAR—1934 

















N. Y. Nominations 
(Continued from Page 5) 


chairman of the executive committee of 
the association during the past year and 
has been active in the association for 
some time. He is also a member of 
the Rockville Country Club, Hempstead 
Country Club, Downtown Athletic Club 
and Brooklyn Club. He is a director in 
the South Nassau Communities Hospital. 
Other Officers Nominated 

E. J. Sisley, Travelers, was nominated 
to succeed himself as first vice-president, 
to serve a second year. Ralph G. En- 
gelsman, Penn Mutual general agent, was 
suggested for second vice-president, and 
Lester Einstein, Equitable Society, third 
L. A. Cerf, Jr., was nominated to be sec- 
retary-treasurer again, an office he has 
held for several terms. 

Recommended to be chairman of the 
executive committee is Glenn B. Dorr, 
Northwestern Mutual, who has been 
president of the New York Chapter of 
the C. L. U. during the past season. This 
year it is the turn to have a general 
agent president of the Life Underwriters 
Association and an agent head the execu- 
tive committee. 

The slate of proposed officers was sub- 
mitted to the association at its dinner 
meeting Tuesday night by Clancy D 
Connell, ranking member of the commit- 
tee, in the absence of Walter E. Barton, 
chairman. Elections will take place in 
June. 


Constitutional Amendments 


Some constitutional amendments are 
to be put before the association mem- 
bership and voted upon. One would 
establish the number of members of the 
executive committee at fifty, and repeal 
the clause by which a retiring president 
automatically goes on the committee. In 
the future ex-presidents will go on the 
committee only by regular election. 
Those former association heads now on 
the committee, however, will remain for 
life. Furthermore, the membership of 
the committee shall be so constituted as 
to have general agents and managers in 
a minority of five. 

Quorum at a business meeting of the 
association would be set at twenty-five 
active members, every active member en- 
titled to vote, under another amendment. 

The following have been recommended 
for new members of the executive com- 
mittee: General agents, K. A. Luther, 
Aetna; James Elton Bragg, Guardian; C 
Preston Dawson, New England Mutual; 
agents Harry Krueger, Northwestern 
Mutual; Albert Hopkins, Penn Mutual; 
W. C. Bawden, Provident Mutual; Leroy 
N. Whitelaw, Prudential; Robert B 
Skillings, Home of New York; Benedict 
Leerburger, Massachusetts Mutual, and 
Henry F. Bent, Phoenix. 

Recommen‘ations for re-election to 
the executive committee are S. S. Wolf- 


son, Berkshire; William J. Dunsmore, 
Equitable Society; Lloyd Patterson, 
Massachusetts Mutual; H. A. Schmidt, 


New England Mutual; H. L. Wofford, 
Prudential; E. J. Allen, John Hancock; 
A. V. Youngman, Mutual Benefit; W. S 
Verplanck, Mutual Life; Glenn B. Dorr, 
Northwestern Mutual, and D. H. Ward, 
Union Central and J. D. Bookstaver, 
Travelers 


RECEIVER FOR LIBERTY LIFE 
The Liberty Life of Oklahoma City 
has been placed in receivership. 
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A PROPOSAL TO SCALE DOWN 
FARM MORTGAGES 

Under the tag of emergency some 
strange legislative bills have been born. 
It must be the same influence that lulls 
legislators into long debates over pro- 
posals so starkly unjust to large sections 
of the people that they seem unthink- 
able on their face. Such a proposal was 
Senator Frazier’s amendment to the cor- 
porate reorganization bill by which it 
was intended to scale down the face of 
farm mortgage indebtedness by the sim- 
ple process of appraisal and bankruptcy 
procedure. 

Fortunately this amendment was de- 
feated last Friday in the U. S. Senate 
but it was debated for three days. It 


agree with him. I am just as anxious to 
do that as he is; but as I see the matter 
it is useless to enact a law of this kind 
when, as I look at the measure, it is per- 
fectly plain on its face that the first 
court that has anything to do with it 
will nullify it. 

Can we have a bankruptcy measure 
passed here in Congress provide that 
the farmer can apply to the United 
States Court and ask to be declared a 
bankrupt and that the owners of mort- 
gages will have to come into court and 
submit their mortgages there and have 
appraisals of the property made and find 
out that the mortgages are much more 
than the property mortgaged is worth 
and have their mortgages reduced so 
that they will not be greater than the 
value of the property mortgaged and that 
the mortgagees will be compelled with- 
out their consent to take interest at 1% 
instead of 4% for twenty years or more ? 

In other words, it was not the injustice 
to sixty million policyholders whose sav- 
ings might be affected, but that it was 
too crude to get by with. 


was not that the majority was opposed 
to the purposes of the amendment, but 
perhaps chiefly because Senator Norris, 
himself a great friend of the farmer, 
made a strong stand against it on con- 
stitutional grounds; it wouldn’t stand a 
court test. It may come up again in an- 
other form. That it could cut a vast 
amount in total from the reserves back 
of the insurance of sixty million policy- 
holders does not seem to have been con- 
sidered. 

Senator Frazier’s proposal was tacked for insurers to seek business in states 
onto the corporate reorganization bill 
that had come from the House. Fitting 
the farmer into this reorganization plan 
it provides a means for bringing the 
farmer’s creditors together, making an 
appraisal of his property and scaling 
down his mortgages. It provides that posed piece of legislation. 
after the value of the debtor’s property real intention on the part of supporters 
shall have been fixed by the appraisal, of this bill to create a narrow market 
the referee shall issue an order setting Whatever sclfish 
aside to such debtor his homestead and motives can be unearthed are surely 
exemptions and shall further order that 
the possession of any part or parcel or 


CURBING UNAUTHORIZED 
INSURERS 
While it is not altogether surprising 
that the Merchants’ Association of New 
York is opposed to the bill in Congress 
which would forbid the use of the mails 


where they are not legally admitted un- 
less they designate an agent upon whom 
service of summons may be had, insur- 
ance men believe that the members of 
the merchants’ organization fail to un- 
derstand the real purpose of this pro- 
There is no 


for insurance buyers. 


more than offset by the protection af- 
forded the average buyer of insurance 
all of the remainder of the debtor’s prop- 
erty shall remain in the debtor subject to 
a general lien. 


by limitation of soliciting activities. 

In practically every state in the Union 
the insurance facilities afforded by ad- 
The debtor may consume or dispose of mitted companies are more than ample 
any part or parcel or all of said property 
whether covered by the general lien or 


for the requirements of business con- 
cerns and individuals. Possibly in one 
subject to pledges or prior liens or en- 
cumbrances held by secured creditors, 
provided he pays the appraised value of 


or two states difficulties might arise in 
connection with buying large amounts of 
coverage or some special forms but, gen- 
such part or parcel or all, as the case 
may be, to the secured creditors as their 
interest may appear. 

Although in favor of any farm relief 
measure that would work, Senator Nor- 
ris had this to say about the Frazier 
amendment: 


erally speaking, American buyers of in- 
surance rarely encounter trouble in ob- 
taining protection from regular admitted 
companies in their own states. When it 
is found that certain types of policies 
cannot be bought through regular chan- 
nels the insurance departments of sev- 
eral states have provisions for permitting 
, . brokers to seek this special insurance in 
Senator from North Dakota because I 


recognize his honest intention to do outside markets. or 
In that I On the other hand the activities of 


If I had any doubt about the matter 
! should vote for the amendment of the 


something to help the farmer. 
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Rk. LEIGHTON FOSTER, K. C. 


R. Leighton Foster, K. C., Superin- 
tendent of Insurance for Ontario, Can- 
ada, on May 1 commenced his second 
decade in that office. Perhaps the best 
known in the United States of any ot 
the Canadian provincial superintendents, 
Mr. Foster is frequently seen at insur- 
ance conventions in this country. One 
of the high spots of his ten years past 
was acting as counsel to the Royal Com- 
mission which investigated the question 
of automobile insurance premium rates 
in Ontario in 1929-30 and as a result of 
which the Financial Responsibility Law 
was passed. Mr. Foster.is secretary of 
the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada, 
a fellow of the Casualty. Actuarial So- 
ciety, and was created a King’s Counsel 
by the Ontario Government in June, 
1933. Before becoming Superintendent 
of Insurance in 1924 Mr. Foster was a 
member of the law firm af Foster, Les- 
ter & Russell, Toronto. 

* * * 

H. Ernest Feer, vice-president of the 
American Equitable and one of the best 
known experts on fire reinsurance, is 
leaving for Europe next week. He will 
be accompanied by his wife. This trip 
will afford him an opportunity of visit- 
ing his native country, Switzerland. 

* * a 

Robert O’Gorman, president of the 
O’Gorman & Young agency in Newark 
for a number of years, and who has been 
on a world cruise, has notified friends in 
Newark that he has reached California, 
where he will spend several weeks be- 
fore returning to New Jersey. 


unauthorized insurers have long been 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
insurance business and have cost inno- 
cent policyholders hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. State insurance departments 
and insurance companies have sought for 
years to educate the public against buy- 
ing policies from non-admitted compan- 
ies merely for the reason that the pre- 
mium charges are lower than those of 
admitted companies operating through 
Far too often 
the unsuspecting policyholder has found 


legitimate local agents. 


himself with an unsatisfactory loss ad- 
justment and with no economical means 
of redress, for his insurer has no office 
or representative in his state. 

When the Merchants’ Association says 
that the passage of this bill “would mere- 
ly add to the expense of furnishing ir- 





Charles S. Conklin, United States 
manager of the Pearl Assurance, was io 
pected back in New York late this week 
from his trip to the home office of the 
company in England. During his ab- 
sence J. F. Guinness was in charge jn 
New York. Mr. Guinness was formerly 
manager for the company here and now 
plans to go to the home office in Eng. 
land to assume a position there. 

* * * 

Col. Walker Taylor of Wilmington 
N. C., an outstanding personality jn 
Southern insurance circles, as president 
of the local board of fire underwriters 
ot his city, has brought it into full 100% 
co-extensive membership in the North 
Carolina and National Associations of In- 
surance Agents. 

* * x 

Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Prudential, presented 
health conservation awards to six cities 
in the contest sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
among the local chambers during 1933, 
rhe awards were made last week as part 
of the twenty-second annual meeting of 
the chamber, and the presentation took 
place at the National Councillors’ lunch- 
econ in the New Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Winner in the first class, 
which included cities over 500,000, was 
Baltimore, and winners in other classes 
were Rochester, N. Y.; Hartford, which 
won this year both health and fire waste 
contests; Schenectady, Hackensack, and 
Palo Alto, which also won its class fire 
waste contest. This was the fifth year 
of the contest. 

* * 

J. Lester Parsons, head of the Crum 
& Forster organization, has left for a 
trip to California. He will be away sev- 
eral weeks. 

* * * 

Mrs. Theodore Martin Riehle, wife of 
the New York City general agent of the 
Equitable and sister of George T. Dun- 
lap, Jr., national amateur golf champion, 
is sailing on the S. S. Champlain Sat- 
urday, May 12, for Prestwick, Scotland, 
via Plymouth and London, to witness 
the British amateur championship, in 
which her brother is entered. 

x * * 

Dr. S. C. Roy, manager of the life 
department of the New India Insurance 
Co., recently returned from Europe to 
Calcutta. While in Europe he made a 
study of group insurance and of house 
building societies. Since his return he 
has started the Insurance Education So- 
ciety with which is incorporated the Cal- 
cutta College of Insurance. 

: + = 

A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe In- 
demnity, was drawn as a member of the 
Essex County Grand Jury to serve on 
the second half of the April term. 


surance without any compensating bene- 
fits to those insured” it speaks without 
giving consideration to the fact that ad- 
mitted companies pay taxes, office ex- 
penses, commissions, etc., which must be 
taken into consideration in formulating 
Surely insurance buyers should 
know by now through experience that 
low-rate insurance is frequently not eco- 


rates. 


nomical; also that the expenses of legiti- 
mate and ethical stock insurance com- 
panies are not exorbitant. While it may 
be possible for some reductions in ex- 
pense ratios to be achieved, there is not 
a whole lot of room for lowering insur- 
ance rates without simultaneously weak- 
ening the protection offered. Insurance 
buyers must be taught to realize that 
quality in insurance counts as fully as 
“quality merchandise.” 
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A Small Town Water Loss 


\. C. Guy, Western Adjustment & 
Inspection Co. of Columbus, Ohio, re- 
cently was disturbed when he watched 
the maneuvers of a volunteer fire de- 
partment in a small mid-western town. 
Part of the firemen were carrying out 
the furniture placing it in front of the 
burning house, while the rest of the crew 
played a stream of water from the rear 
of the house, the water clearing the 
structure and landing exactly on the 
piano and other furniture in the front 


yard. 
** 2 


Canadian Personalities 

A Canadian friend writes me interest- 
ingly about some mutual friends and be- 
cause the persons mentioned are widely 
known in the insurance business, I quote 
these jottings from his letter just as 
given. 

“Things are looking up in Canada. I 
find my friends all in a more optimistic 
frame of mind. We haven’t had the 
N.R.A. and the R. F. C. and the rest of 
the alphabet soup, but we have had at 
the head of our federal government, with 
absolute power to do what he _ thinks 
best, a genuinely strong man who was 
rated ten years ago as a leading member 
of the Bar, and concerning whom there 
has never been a suggestion of selfish 
interest or ariy — but the most laud- 
atory motive Even his enemies give 
3ennett (Premier R. B. Bennett) credit 
for a singleness of purpose, a sincere and 
honest outlook and a personal individual 
ability which far outshines any public 
man Canada has had this poe I 
give Bennett credit for having kept this 
country on an even keel, for having met 
its international obligations without a 
whimper, even at a terrible cost, and for 
the confidence with which we now face 
the future. Probably it is not generally 
appreciated that in a democratic country 
like Canada with allegiance to an Im- 
perial Crown, one man has in fact had 
(by virtue of his control of Parliament 
through the party of which he is the 
Leader) powers such as have not and 
could not be given even Roosevelt. 

“Our mutual friend, V. R. Smith, is 
back at his office again. He had a major 
operation on his kidneys some ten weeks 
ago and his convalescence was very 
tardy. After all, you know he has been 
more or less the human dynamo of Ca- 
nadian life insurance for the past decade 
and, although still short of fifty, the en- 
ergy he burned up during those years 
would have stood him in good stead dur- 
ing the past few weeks if it had not been 
expended. However, he is back and if 
he will only take care of himself and not 
work too hard, may be the better for the 
experience. 

“Hector Lithgow is off to Rome and 
the British branch of his company. Wal- 
ter Sommerville of the Mutual, Roy 
Stephenson of the Crown, and several 
other Canadians went over about the 
Same time to attend the Actuarial Con- 
gress in Rome. 

“Last fortnight we lost the man I had 









































come to regard as the Tom McConkey 
of our fire insurance business, viz. Wil- 


liam A. Thomson of the Norwich Union. 
He was a great leader of that self- 
sacrificing type who spends so much time 
striving to cure the ills of the institution 
that he literally dies of overwork and 
worry. You will no doubt remember him 
as the Scotsman who came here about 
five years ago, quickly won for himself 
a premier place in Canadian fire and cas- 
ualty insurance circles and told quite the 
best stories which feature our annual 
conferences.” 
x * * 


Asks Reimbursement for 
Stavisky Bonds 
La Cité, Paris insurance company, is 
asking the Ministry of Labor to reim- 
burse it for the loss of two million francs 
it has suffered through investing in the 
bonds of the Credit Municipale de Ba- 
yonne, which were forged by Stavisky. 
The company declares that only the ur- 
gent recommendation by the minister of 
labor, Dalimier, caused it to invest in 
these bonds and bases its claim on this 
official recommendation. 
* * ~ 


Beha-Schwellenbach Tilt 

More of the interesting details in the 
A-B-C automobile rate hearing at Olym- 
pia, Washington, before Insurance Com- 
missioner Sullivan have reached us con- 
cerning particularly the platform ap- 
pearance of James A. Beha, general 
manager and counsel of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers, who was cheered after giving more 
than an hour’s testimony. Irwin Mesher, 
executive secretary, Insurance Agents 
League of Washington, who edits its 
monthly Bulletin, writes as follows: 

“There was an air of solemnity about 
the automobile rate hearing of the state 
insurance department April 20. Perhaps 
it was because the contending attorneys 
spent the afternoon tossing bouquets at 
each other within the old Senate cham- 
bers, while Commissioner Sullivan held 
sway in no uncertain manner. He swore 
in the witnesses and a court reporter was 
on hand to get all the facts, and personal 
comments as well, verbatum 

“The old chambers must have inspired 
the participants to reach new levels in 
fast-moving repartee. L. B. Schwellen- 
bach, counsel for the American Auto- 
mobile, and James A. Beha, masterful 
general manager for the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
got all tangled up in a knot before the 
New York visitor had a chance to rest 
his titanic frame in the witness chair. 
Attorney Schwellenbach didn’t exactly 
appreciate the former New York Super- 
intendent’s droll comebacks. He snapped 
at Beha, whom he tagged as a ‘highly- 
paid attorney coming .all the way out 
from New York.’ 

“Louie even went farther and told the 
boss of the National Bureau to hie him- 
self off from whence he came—much to 
the discomfiture of Commissioner Sulli- 
van and the assemblage. But ‘Big Jim’ 


laughed it off with the expressed hope 
that he assumed he was welcome in the 
State of Washington, at least he had 
been led to believe so. 

“Before the long afternoon was over, 
however, the hatchet was buried and the 
old Senate chamber saw shades of by- 
gone days.’ 


* * * 


New Springfield Folders 
Charles E. Freeman, superintendent of 
the business promotion department of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine, is sending 
to agents of the Springfield companies 
two folders which are attracting much 
iavorable attention. Each is arranged so 
that a prospect iooks at a dwelling which 
has sutfered no damage. Upon opening 
one folder, however, he sees the same 
house with the upper half in flames. The 
other, upon being opened, shows the 
louse badly damaged by a windstorm. 
These effective illustrations are accom- 

panied by appropriate text matter. 

* * * 


Extracts from New York Board 
Report 

The annual report of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters always con- 
tains a lot of interesting information 
about various types of losses, moral haz- 
ard investigations and other pertinent 
subjects. Bernard M. Culver, president 
o the America Fore Companies, is presi- 

dent of the New York Board and Daniel 
E. Gordon is executive vice-president. 
William A. Riordan, New York manager 
of the Automobile, is chairman of the 
important committee on losses and ad- 
justments. His report shows that in 1933 
there were in the New York metropoli- 
tan district only three fires where the 
loss was $100,000 or more. The largest 
of these fires caused an estimated loss 
of only $200,000. 

Warehouse losses were small, also 
Fires in five ware houses caused total in- 
curred losses of only $18,813. Four pier 
losses caused total p Bon of $916. Sta- 
tistical tables in the report state that th« 
loss entries in 1933 totaled 2,871 as 
against 4,506 in 1932. The insurance loss, 
current year’s losses, complete and in- 
complete adjustments, amounted to $5,- 
859,068 last year. In 1932 the total was 
$10,358,154. The average aggregate in- 
surance loss per entry was $1, “344 in 193, 
and $2,268 in 1932. 

Sprinkler leakage loss entries in 1933 
totaled fifty as compared with thirty-one 
in 1932. The insurance loss on complete 
and incomplete adjustments amounted to 

$38,000 last year and $37,000 in 1932. No 
riot or civil commotions claims were re- 
Some 


ported to the New York Board. } 
extracts from Mr. Riordan’s report fol- 
low: 


“The incurred losses reported to us 
during the past year as compared with 
1932 show a decrease of 37.12% in num- 
ber and a decrease of 62.74% in amount 
New York City shows a decrease of 
37.12% in number and a decrease of 
62.79% in amount. 

Moral Hazard Reports 


“We have made 198 moral hazard re- 
ports during the past year, 102 of these 
reported on during 1933 called for un- 
usual investigation, the cost of which 
amounted to $211,844, of which amount 
$120,031 was paid during the year 1933, 
representing 31.82% of the expense of 
the year's adjust ments. The resultant 
saving to c mpanies as compared with 
assureds’ proofs of loss in these was, 
$791,228 Twenty. claims 


however, 
ing to $158,017 have been wholly 


amounting 
defeated. 
“We have spent, during 1933, $43,934 
on criticized claims, adjustments of 
which are still pending, and this amount, 
together with the expense paid during 
the past year in the adjustment of the 
102 claims above referred to, represents 
43.480 of the expense of the year’s ad- 
justments. 
' “There was $3,578,688 of insurance in- 
volved in the above noted 198 moral haz- 
ard cases. This is 34% of all the insur- 
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ance involved in the claims adjusted dur- 
ing the year, while the number is 6.45% 
of the whole number of claims adjusted 
during the year. 

“During 1933 there were 
convictions for arson, and there are a 
number of indictments by grand juries 
which have not yet come to trial. It is 
very encouraging to note the hearty co- 
operation which Chief Fire Marshal 
Brophy and his assistants are giving the 
arson bureau of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Very excellent work 
is being done, and it is already apparent 
that the former deplorable situation is 
being cleared up rapidly. 

“We have had 113 apparel contractors’ 
claims reported during 1933, of which 
99 have been adjusted with a _ whole 
sound value of $266,648, loss of $43,053 
with insurance of $385,350. The estimat- 
ed loss on the 14 claims not yet adjusted 
is $17,275, making a total incurred loss 
of $60,328 on involved insurance of $449,- 
800. In 1932 there were 167 claims and 
incurred loss of $88,121 on insurance of 
$1,071,209. Apparel contractors’ risks are 
now being so largely written under ma- 
rine cover, so-called transportation float- 
er policies, that only a limited proportion 
of them come under our jurisdiction. 

“The Special Committee on $100,000 
fund has prepared what may be consid- 
ered its final report covering operations 
since organization under authority of the 
Board meeting of January 25, 1922, to 
date. During this period the special 
committee undertook the handling of fif- 
tcen claims, or groups of claims, believed 
to arise through the operations of arson 
and fraud rings. There were seventy- 
seven claims in these fifteen groups. The 
savings effected on the claims filed is 


thirty-eight 


$1,209,359, thirty-two claims being en- 
urely defeated. In only three cases liti- 
gation resulted adversely. One appeal 


from a defendant’s verdict is still pend- 
ing. Six fires are known to have been 
forestalled and there is little doubt that 
if the persons involved had been allowed 
to continue their criminal practices, it: 
would have cost the companies millions 
During the course of these proceedings, 
fifty-six persons were indicted by grand 
juries, and the authorities obtained 
thirty- three convictions on charges of 
arson and/or fraud. Expenditures 
through the committee to date amount 
to $800,607, of which $6,935.55 was paid 
in 1933. 

“Through arrangements which we have 
been able to make recently with the 
Credit Exchange, Inc., we are now able 
to furnish credit reports on contractors 
of wearing apparel. Such reports were 
difficult to obtain and usually unsatis- 
factory in the past. We have particu- 
larly called this to the attention of com- 
panies writing inland marine fire insur- 
ance, which write a large proportion of 
this class of risk, as we believe that the 
reports which we are now able to offer 
will prove quite satisfactory. 

“As a result of litigation which extend- 
ed over several years before it finally 
reached the Court of Appeals in New 
York State, it has apparently been fully 
determined that an insurance company, 
if it wishes to depend upon a financial 
statement made by an assured, must have 
in its possession the actual statement of 
the assured when it underwrites the risk 
and be able to say that it was in view of 
the statement made by the assured that 
the risk was accepted.” 

The figures on dwelling house fires do 
not cover 1933, the latest year reported 
being 1932. In that year 42% of the fires 
were in dwellings as compared with 
about 349% from 1927-1931 and 31% in 
1926. On the other hand in 1915 over 
57% of the fires were in dwellings and 
the ratio did not drop below 3% until 
1918. From then until 1927 the percent- 
age of fires in dwellings declined steadily 

The fire patrol committee, of which 
Bennett Ellison of Hoey & Ellison is 
chairman, says that the malicious oper- 
ating of fire alarm boxes in New York 
is still on the increase, represented by 
10,119 alarms of this character in 1933 
against 9,311 for 1932. Alarms attended 
by the Fire Patrol in 1933 totaled 25,673, 
a drop of 71%4% from the 1932 figure 




















FIRE INSURANCE 


Van Schaick Asks More 
Cooperation of Brokers 


ADDRESSES BROOKLYN  ASS'N 


District Attorney Geoghan Pays Tribute 
to National and New York Boards 
for Arson Help 
Some 400 members. and guests of the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Association 
left the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Bossert late Tuesday evening convinced 
that the program for the twenty-second 
annual dinner had proven one of the 
most satisfactory in recent years. Com- 
bined with an evening of good fellow- 
ship and social enjoyment went the 
privilege of listening to two brief but 


excellent speeches and of meeting a 
number of leaders in insurance circles 
and the field of government in New 


York State 

Insurance Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick of New York and District 
Attorney William F. X. Geoghan of 
Brooklyn were the principal speakers. 
William Schiff, head of Schiff, Terhune 
& Co. and president of the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers, was 
a gracious and eloquent toastmaster, and 
Jacob L. Schneider, president of the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion, welcomed the members and guests 
and spoke briefly of the growth of the 
organization, now numbering over 600 
members. 

Among those seated at the head table 
in addition to the speakers were the fol- 
lowing: A. Berry, counsel for the 
Brooklyn brokers’ association; Thomas 
W. Buckley, president, Bronx Insurance 
Men’s Association; H. Lester Heistad, 
chairman of the dinner committee; As- 
semblyman Samson Inselbuch of New 
York; William J. Manning, president, 
Brooklyn Fire Agents’ Association; As- 
semblyman Edward S. Moran, Jr.; State 
Senator Duncan T. O’Brien; State Sen- 
ator Henry L. O’Brien; Louis J. Rice, 
president, Insurance Brokers Association 
of New York; Samuel D. Rosan, presi- 
dent, Independent Brokers’ Association 
of Brooklyn, formerly the Brownsville & 
East New York brokers’ association; 
Paul Simon, president, General Brokers 
Association; Assemblyman Irwin Stein- 
gut; Assemblyman George W. Stewart 
and Francis R. Stoddard, former New 
York Insurance Superintendent. 

Department Officials Present 

The New York Insurance Department 

was also represented at the dinner by 


the following: Rollin M. Clark, J. L. 
Wood, Joseph G. Bill, George H. Jami- 
son, Joseph F. Lawler, Joseph J. Ma- 


grath, Carl Typermass, Charles E. Ryan 
and Charles A. Wheeler. 

Superintendent Van Schaick took oc- 
casion to thank the members of the leg- 
islature present for their cooperation 
with the Insurance Department even 
though a good number of the Depart- 
ment bills were not passed. Then turn- 
ing attention to the insurance brokers 
the Superintendent called upon them to 
work unceasingly for the advancement 
of the business. He said that each time 
a broker was found untrustworthy or in- 
competent it was a reflection upon the 
business as a whole in the eyes of the 
public. “For purely selfish reasons all 
brokers should be interested in making 
insurance safe for those who purchase 
it,” he said. 

The Superintendent characterized as 
astounding the indifference that seems 
to exist among the great mass of people 
engaged in insurance toward matters 
which affect the busine ss as a whole. 
“Your co-operation,” he concluded, “has 
been fine but it will be infinitely better 
when you insurance advisors of the pub- 
lic realize there must be closer working 
conditions between the Insurance De- 


(Continued on Page 28) 








Hart Darlington to 
Head New York Board 


NOMINATED AS 





PRESIDENT 





United States Manager of Norwich 
Union Fire Will Succeed B. M. 
Culver; Elections May 16 





Hart Darlington, United States man- 
ager of the Norwich Union Fire has 
been nominated as president of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters to suc- 
ceed Bernard M. Culver, president of the 
America Fore companies, who is now 
completing his second term as head of 
the organization. The annual meeting 
and election of officers will be held next 
Wednesday, May 16. Other names sub- 
mitted by the committee on nominations 
include the following: for vice-president, 
Otto E. Schaefer, president, Westches- 
ter; secretary, William E. Gildersleeve, 
Jr., Fireman’s Fund; assistant secretary, 
K. O. Gronau, Central Fire Agency; 
treasurer, Willard L. Chambers, North 
British & Mercantile, and assistant treas- 
urer, Walter C. Howe, Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe. 

Members of Committees 

Those nominated for membership on 
various committees of the New York 
Board include the following: 
_Committee on Finance: 
Schaefer, Joseph W. Russell, 
W. Sparks, Willard S. Brown, 
F. Neiley, Vincent P. 
ald R. Martin. 

Committee on Fire Patrol: Joseph T. 
Goeller, Bennett Ellison, C. A. Fowler, 
F. E. Burke, Willard S. Brown, L. R. 
Bowden and E. W. Nourse. 

Committee on Laws and Legislation: 


Otto E. 
Charles 
George 
Wyatt and Ron- 


James J. Hoey, Sydney T. Perrin, H. 
Ernest Feer, William Quaid, Percival 
Beresford, C. F. Shallcross and A. R. 
Phillips. 


Committee on Losses and Adjust- 
ments: William A. Riordan, R. F. Van 
Vranken, John W. Begg, A. J. Smith, 
Joseph W. Russell, Arthur Lenssen, Jr., 
George F. Kern, A. R. Hanners, C. A. 
Nottingham, W. J. Reynolds and W. B. 
Ogden. 

Committee on Fire Prevention and 
Water Supply: John W. Nichols, Walter 
C. Howe, A. J. Smith, A. B. Mills, Wil- 
lard L. Chambers, C. W. Pierce and W. 
R. Crane. 

Committee on Electricity: Montgom- 
ery Clark, Sydney T. Perrin, David 
Cameron, W. R. Crane, W. B. Ogden, 
Fred W. Kentner and H. J. Zechilin. 


COMMISSIONERS TO MEET 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners will meet at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago Monday and 
Tuesday, May 28-29. This gathering is 
in re ality a meeting of the commission- 
ers in general as the majority of state 
insurance department heads and _ their 
chief assistants usually are present. 
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Auto manufacturers’ 


getting your share of the automobile insurance? 
Agents are offered attractively printed folders, sales 
newspaper advertisely printed folders, 








Capital $12,000,000 
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Firemen’s Group Opens 


St. Louis Branch Office 

The Firemen’s of Newark and other 
fire companies in the Loyalty Group are 
arranging for a branch office in St. Louis. 
This step presumably comes as an an- 
swer to the decision of the association 
companies to enforce separation in the 
excepted cities of the East and Middle 
West. The opening of the St. Louis 
branch office will not affect the present 
agents of the Loyalty Group companies. 
However, other agents may be able to 
secure the facilities that the new branch 
will make available. 

The Commercial Casualty and_ the 
Metropolitan Casualty, affiliated with 
the Loyalty Group, have for some time 
had a branch office in the Cotton Belt 
suilding in St. Louis and these same 
quarters will be used for the branch 
offices of the fire companies operating 
in St. Louis. John Battershill, Missouri 
state agent for the Bassett fire com- 
panies, will have charge of the new 
branch office, but as he has duties in 
other parts of the state he will be as- 
sisted by John Lutz, named as special 
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Established -1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Ketsgey, General Agent 


Georce Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 





U. S. 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES j 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
SURPLUS ‘ i ; ‘ 
*TOTAL ASSETS 


—Statement December 31, 1933 


os $1,737,814.87 
cae * 2 625,402.00 
1,097,717.64 
9,528,303.97 








sales show a big increase over 1933. 


advertisements on these coverages. 


See the North America full page advertisement 


in the Literary Digest, May 19, Time, May 21. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life. 


Founded 1792 
Surplus to Policyholders, over $45,000,000 











‘ 12,989,238.48 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis 
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Are you 
North America 
letters and 
sales letters and newspaper 


us. 





WE DO OUR PART 





agent. Mr. Lutz has had many years 
of experience in fire insurance in St. 
Louis both as underwriter and agent. 
He was connected with the American 
Central for about ten years and later 
was with the Commonwealth Insurance 
Agency in St. Louis. 





Insurance Society to 


Elect Officers May 22 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Insurance Society of New York will be 
held on Tuesday, May 22, in the rooms 
of the society at 100 William Street at 
2:30 p. m. Charles G. Taylor, Jr., third 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
has been nominated for president to suc- 
ceed Alexander R. Phillips, vice-presi- 
dent of the Great American. Other 
nominees are: first vice-president, Jo- 
seph W. Russell, vice-president, Aetna 
(Fire); second vice-president, William 
E. McKell, vice-president, American 
Surety; treasurer, Frank F. Koehler of 
Koehler, Kemp & Koehler, and secre- 
tary, Edward R. Hardy, secretary-treas- 


urer, Insurance Institute of America, 
Inc. 
Directors nominated for three year 


terms include: Wallace J. Falvey, vice- 
president, Massachusetts Bonding & In- 
surance; Henry H. Reed, general mana- 
ger, Insurance Co. of North America, 
and Aubrey G. Whitelaw, general ad- 
juster, Commercial Union Assurance. 
Edward R. Lewis, manager, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, has been 
nominated as a director for the term 
ending May, 1935. 





ROBERT O’GORMAN BACK 
Robert O’Gorman of O’Gorman & 
Young, prominent Newark agent, has re- 
turned from a trip around the world. 





B. C. CHITTENDEN ADVANCED 

The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau has made B. C. Chittenden branch 
manager at Albany, N. Y., and Herman 


Grebert assistant manager. 
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OHN W. LONGNECKER EDITOR of 
“HARTFORD AGENT” 25 YEARS 


John W. Lonenecker, one of the coun- 
try’s leaders among insurance advertis- 
ing, business promotion and _ publicity 
managers, last Friday celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the Hart- 
ford Fire. Officers of the Hartford Fire 
and Hartford Accident & Indemnity pre- 
sented him with a beautiful bouquet of 
flowers while his associates in the ad- 
vertising department gave him a cocktail 
shaker. Mr. Longnecker has for years 
contributed original and valuable 
thoughts to insurance advertising and 
also has done much to advance the cause 
of better public relations between the in- 
surance business and the public. Before 
he joined the Hartford Fire in 1909 he 
was connected with the Minneapolis 
Tribune. Soon after he went to Hart- 
ford Mr. Longnecker started the “Hart- 
ford Agent,” considered one of the best 
company organs to reach the local pro- 


ducer. He is still editor of that monthly. 
For the last two vears he has devoted a 
vreater proportion of his time to devel- 


oping business for the Hartford. 

“The “Hartford Agent” won wide- 
spread commendation in company and 
agency circles years ago and still ranks 
as one of the favorites among company 
publications. Its sales articles have di- 
rectly aided thousands of local producers 
to add to their premium income and its 
typographical appearance is always pleas- 
ing. The Eastern Underwriters asked 
Mr. Longnecker to write something for 
publication about the history of “The 
Hartford Agent.” Here is what he says: 


Co. Heads Have Supported Magazine 


“Whatever success ‘The Hartford 
\gent’ has attained as a company mouth- 
piece, publication or house organ can, 

believe, be traced back to two funda- 
mental attributes, of which the first is 
the unswerving faith of the executives 

§ the company in the purpose of th 
magazine and their unfaltering support 
of the efforts of the editor to fulfill its 
purpose. 

“Like any other publication the first 
few years of existence of the magazin« 
depended absolutely upon the faith of 
the company in its ultimate destiny 
Then the outstanding feature of the pol- 
icy that has persisted in the conduct of 
the affairs of ‘The Hartford Agent’ be- 
gan to tell, which was its constant at- 
tempt to first of all be interesting and 
second useful to its agent readers. The 
magazine has never preached and such 
helpful things as it has advocated have 
been advocated as a matter of informa- 
tion, presupposing always that its read- 


ers have horse sense enough to adapt 
such ideas as may be helpful in each 
locality. 


“It might be that you could discover, 
if you knew ‘The Hartford \gent’ as I 
know it, this peculiarity about its editor 
and its editing: A large portion of the 
editing of ‘The Hartford Agent’ is and 
has long been done in somebody else’s 
office other than the home office of its 
editor-in-chief. Its editor is apt to be 
found in the highways or byways of the 
insurance business or at meetings and 
conventions where insurance people gath- 
er, not rushing around with notebook and 
pencil but joining in whatever is going 
on, getting acquainted first of all with 
the people in the business and through 
that acquaintance getting an understand- 
ing of the thing and the reactions of 
those who may or may not be readers 
of the book. 

“Another thing you might discover 
about ‘The Hartford Agent’ is that quite 


carly in its public life all reference and 
headlines in articles to specific depart- 
ments, a common feature of house or- 
vans, was dropped because in visiting 
around the country the editor learned 
that people in the South would read such 
articles as were labelled as designed for 
Southern consumption, disregarding some 
vood ideas in some other section of the 
country that might have in them the 
germ of a solution of a particular prob- 
lem for Southern agents. It is now ed- 
ited in the hope that at least a hurried 
scanning will be given to all the contents 
of the book and then if a reader sees 
something that appeals to him of interest 
and help he can give that particular fea- 
ture closer attention. 

Many Articles Contributed by Others 

“Another fundamental in the editing 
of ‘The Hartford Agent’ is the editor’s 
belief that he edits best who writes the 
least, and the working of this philosophy 
is evident on the pages of the book 
where great care seems to be taken in 
the presentation of articles written by 
contributors to the magazine’s pages to 
keep the characteristic phraseology and 
method of expression of the writer even 
though the style of the contribution is 
radically different from the style of the 
editorial board or the graphic, if not elo- 
quent, method of expression of its edi- 
tor-in-chief.’ 

Mr. Longnecker’s training for the job 


he has done for the past twenty-five 
years is in some respects unusual. He 
went into the business of editing more 
or less against his will. He started out 
to be a law student in Iowa and soon 
developed a way of taking notes at trials 
that was more or less useful to the law 
office in which he was studying. One 
day a local paper asked him to make 
notes at a trial because of the illness of 
a reporter and paid $5 for the notes at 
the end of the day, which was more 
money more easily earned than had pre- 
viously come into the hands of a budding 
journalist and probably was the turning 
point of a career. 


Early Training in West 


Not long after Mr. Longnecker be- 
came the editor of a weekly paper and 
in referring to this paper he once jok- 
ingly said. “It made no_ difference 
whether you spell the Weekly weakly 
or weekly.” In that job, being the sole 
source of news of the paper, he learned 
to write all manner of copy from births 
to obituaries, and the next step was to 
become the city editor of a small paper 
published in Webster City, Iowa, where 
again all manner of things had to be 
covered in a day of individual reporting 
before press associations took from the 
business the old-time news-seeking, 
news-writing reporter. 

From Webster City it was but a step 


Perrin Attacks Payment of 
Excess Brokerage in New York 


Members of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange at the monthly meeting 
on Wednesday acted on a number of 
natters and listened to a convincing ap- 
peal of President Sydney T. Perrin for 
full cooperation in restraining unfair 
competition by strict adherence to ethi- 
cal practices. The Sea Insurance Co., 
represented by Chubb & Son, was elect- 
ed to membership as was also the agency 
of Lemma & O'Connor, representatives 
of the Union, —— & General. 

The Exchange adopted a recommen- 
dation of the executive committee that 
the president appoint a committee of 
seven to study the Brooklyn and Long 
Island City agency situation and submit 
recommendations The president ap- 
— the following: J. W. Begg of the 

\tlas Assurance, W. R. Crane of the 
North River, Bennett Ellison of Hoey 
& Ellison, A. R. Hanners of the Com- 
mercial Union, G. F. Kern of Fuller & 
Kern, Clarence McDaniel of McDaniel, 
Cloud & Maeser, and S. T. Skirrow of 
the Great American 

The Exchange authorized changes in 
rules and forms so as to permit conse- 
quential damage coverage for all forms 
of wearing apparel. It also provided for 
the use of other than mandatory rent 
forms at double the mandatory form 
rates provided proper coinsurance clause 
is used. It authorized change in rule to 
permit use of transit clause on merchan- 
dise in safes and vaults in risks rated 
under sprinkler schedule, and removed 
the restriction excluding from general 
cover contracts, piers, wharves and pub- 
lic warehouses. 

In his forceful address to. the Ex- 
change President Perrin said in part 

Conditions Leading to Evils 
“We have sought to retard the further 


expansion of evils that in practice were 
d.structive but which in justice to all 
could not be rooted out at this tim 
We will strive to make further progress 
along this and other lines. One of the 
things that has plag ued our business lo- 
cally during the last few years has been 
the large increase in the number of writ- 
ing offices among whom has to be dis- 
tributed the materially reduced premium 
volume thus seriously increasing local 
expense costs so that many agents and 
some companies with reduced income are 
in the red or find it almost impossible 
make ends meet. 

“Your committees, manager and of- 
ficers sense the necessity for the cor- 
recting of evils that are still existing 
We must bring back into the regular fire 
channels business that has disappeared 
from the fire counters. Business that 
has been improperly diverted to other 
departments or branches of the business 
In such cases the major portion (quite 
trequently almost 100%) of the hazard 
is a fire hazard and such business thus 

ghtly belongs to the fire counters 
on advance toward the correcting of 
this improper diversion has been made 
1 believe further advances will be mad 
along this line. 

“We still have with us the evil of the 
payment by certain members, of excess 
brokerage for the procuring of business 
It is regrettable that such members do 
not feel the moral obligation which their 
signed pledge places upon them to ad- 
here to the rules laid down by the agree- 
ment governing the rate of brokerage 
allowable to be paid 

“I personally believe that if this evil 
is not abated and the practice stopped, 
it will eventually lead to the non- 

(Continued on Page 28) 





JOHN W. LONGNECKER 

to Minneapolis, where on the Minneap- 
olis Tribune the small town training in 
news writing came in handy 
refinements in reporting to be had as 
general utility man on the Minneapolis 
Tribune with a large staff of news w: 
ers. One of the incidental jobs on the 
Tribune was the editing of a hous 

van for that newspaper which attracte 
the attention of an advertising agency ir 


with th 


ul 


New York at that time connected witl 
the Hartford Fire and led to the job 
1 on “The Hartf 


creating and Carrving 
Avent.” 

“Recently I have moved back 
country,” says Mr. Longnecker 
I can play with my flowers, asparag 
beds and my collection of postage stat 
when it is ngcessary to get a little pl 


cal relaxation from the none too ar 
ous duties of putting the next issu 
‘The Hartford Agent’ to bed.” 

In addition to the fine job Mr. Long 
necker has done as editor of “The Hart 
ford Agent” he has been a prominent 
figure in the advertising end of the busi 
ness of fire insurance over the quart 
of a century he has been associated witl 
the Hartford Fir For many vears |} 
was active in the Insurance Advertising 


Conference and made no small contr 
tion to the success of 


UP- STATE AGENTS MEET 
Lockport ; } 


pre sident 
Und lerw rite 


Buftalo’s 





NORTHERN iY. CONFERENCE 
The Northern of New York closed its 
annual conference ield men < h 
home office 
at the Hot 
afterwards 
t Atlanta 
agents were 
ficers and dey 
pany. 











Dies in Hartford 


WAS EXPERT IN REINSURANCE 
Hoped a Few Years Ago to Form 
Patent Insurance Co.; Was Alien 
Property Custodian 





William C. Scheide, well-known in New 
York and Hartford insurance circles and 
former chief of the insurance division in 
the office of the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, died suddenly Sunday morning at 


the home of his son in Hartford, He 
was 62 years of age. Death was due to 
coronary thrombosis. Funeral services 


were held Tuesday afternoon at Trinity 
Church. 

Mr. Scheide was born in St. Louis, 
Mo., July 10, 1871, son of Dr. Hamilton 
Augustus and Virginia Cornell Scheide, 
and received his education in the public 
schools of Green Bay and Milwaukee, 
Wis. He entered the insurance business 
in July, 1886, with the old Milwaukee 
general agency of Jones & Bell, Inc. 
Three years later he moved to San Fran- 
cisco and continued in the insurance 
business, spending several years in the 
West Coast department of the London 
Assurance, the Northern Assurance, and 
other well known companies. 


In New York For Several Years 


In 1898 he was appointed resident sec- 
retary of the United States branch of 
the Royal Exchange, with headquarters 
in New York. Six years later he estab- 
lished a reinsurance business under the 
firm name of William C. Scheide & Co. 
in New York City, where he represent- 
ed as American manager a number of 
foreign life, casualty and fire insurance 
companies. 

In 1910 he moved his business to Hart- 
ford, maintaining the same firm name, 
and at the time of the entry of this 
country into the World War he had a 
large reinsurance business and also a 
substantial fire and casualty insurance 
business. In November, 1917, he was 
appointed chief of the division of insur- 
ance in the office of the Alien Property 
Custodian, in which capacity he super- 
vised the liquidation of numerous Amer- 
ican branches of enemy companies as 











one of the first dollar-a-year men in 
Washington. 
Returned to Hartford 

Retiring from the Government serv- 
ice in 1922, Mr. Scheide returned to 
Hartford, where he since carried on a 
personal business. He was about to 
complete the organization of the Patent 
Insurance Company of Hartford in the 
fall of 1929, but owing to business con- 
ditions let the matter drop for a time, 
keeping the charter alive to await better 
business conditions. 

He was a director of the Phoenix State 
Bank and Trust Company. He was a 
charter member of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, a member of Tuscan 
Lodge No. 126, AF&AM, Sphinx Tem- 
ple, AONMS, Pythagorus Chapter RAM, 
the Wadsworth Atheneum, the Connec- 
ticut Historical Society and several other 
organizations. 

He married the late Isabelle Cutter 
Scheide of San Francisco on October 12, 
1893. He leaves a sister, Mrs. Frank 
White, and two nieces, Virginia and June 
White of Berkeley, Cal.; two sons, Les- 
ter Beach Scheide of West Hartford and 
Philip W. Scheide of West Hartford, and 
four grandsons. 


J. Charles Harris Builds 


New Home in Mountains 


J. Charles Harris, formerly special 
agent of the National of Hartford with 
headquarters at San Francisco and a 
past most loyal grand gander of the Blue 
Goose, who was crippled some years ago 
in a horrible accident and whose cheer- 
fulness and optimism in the face of tre- 
mendous physical handicaps have won 
him widespread admiration, -has written 
to W. V. A. Keeler in Newark, who rep- 
resents the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, 
about a new summer home he has built 
in the woods at Lake Tahoe, Cal. This 
lake is over 6,000 feet above sea level 
and is twelve miles wide and twenty- 
four miles long. It is situated on the 
border between Nevada and California 
and not far from Carson City, Nev. Mr. 
Harris says “We have some wonderful 
timber and I am calling the place ‘La 
Pausa en Los Arboles,’ or pause and rest 
among the trees.” 

Those who know and admire Mr. Har- 
ris will regret to learn that he recently 
had a fall and twisted his knee so that 
he was confined to the house for awhile. 





Opposes Bill to Curb 
Solicitation by Mail 


ASS’N PROTESTS 


Tells Congress Aeunels Should Have 
Right to Deal by Mail With 
Non-Admitted Insurers 


MERCHANTS’ 





The Merchants’ Association of New 
York has filed with the members of the 
Committee on Post Office and Post 
Roads of the House of Representatives 
a letter recording’ its opposition to the 
Cartwright bill which would forbid the 
use of the mails to solicit insurance or 
to collect insurance premiums in any 
state unless the insurer is admitted or 
designates an agent upon whom service 
of summons may be had and consents 
to the jurisdiction of the state courts in 
such states. 

This measure is intended to return to 
local agents insurance business which is 
now being written by unauthorized in- 
surers. 

Explaining its opposition to the bill, 
The Merchants’ Association said: 

“This bill is an impractical and un- 
necessary proposal. Its passage would 
merely add to the expense of furnishing 
insurance without any compensating 
benefits to those insured. Where ordi- 
nary policies and the usual stereotyped 
forms of insurance will give adequate 
protection, local agents now handle prac- 
tically all of the business. The time has 
long since passed, however, when a cas- 
ual knowledge of insurance will meet the 
requirements of modern business and the 
complexities of its operations. For this 
reason and because of the inability of 
the local agents to give efficient service, 
the insurance which needs the services 
of highly specialized experts has largely 
drifted to the more important insurance 
centers to the exclusion of the local 
agents. 


Allege Lack of Facilities 


“The purpose and effect of this bill, if 
it became law, would be to make it more 
difficult—if not impossible—for citizens 
and owners of property in the various 
states, whose operations require special 
forms of insurance to secure adequate 
insurance protection. In certain classes 
of insurance and where large amounts 
are involved in a single risk it would pre- 
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vent securing the full amount desired 
It would also increase the cost of doing 
business by requiring the appointment 
of local agents where they are now yp. 
necessary either because of the volume 
of business or its nature. 

“The effect of the bill on marine jp. 
surance, for example, would be to make 
it practically unobtainable except in one 
or two states, and even in such states 
only to a limited extent. The United 
States Supreme Court has held uncon- 
stitutional any enactment which seeks to 
deprive an assured of his right to insure 
where he wishes. This bill would in- 
directly deprive him of that constitution- 
al right by prohibiting the use of the 
mails which may be necessary in the 
exercise of that right.” 

Nearly all stock insurance companies, 
on the other hand, are in favor of the 
passage of this bill as a means for stop- 
ping the writing of risks by unauthor- 
ized insurers. If passed, the law would 
not affect any company licensed to do 
business in a state, but would apply only 
to such companies or other insurers 
which sought to do business throughout 
the country but were not licensed at all 
in the United States or in only a few 
states. Local agents and the insurance 
commissioners of many states likewise 
are heartily in favor of restricting the 
activities of non-admitted insurers. 





AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASS’N 





Obsolescence and Malicious Damage In- 
surance Among Topics on Program 
for Tuesday, May 16 

Several subjects of interest to fire in- 
surance companies will be discussed at 
the insurance conference of the American 
Management Association next Tuesday 
afternoon at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
Hotel in Atlantic City. The National 
Fire Protection Association will also be 
holding its annual meeting at the same 
hotel next week. The Tuesday after- 
noon round table conference of the 
A. M. A., led by L. H. Wiggers, insur- 
ance manager of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., will consider the following topics: 

Riot and civil commotion insurance in 
relation to fire and explosion and steam 
boiler insurance. 

Malicious damage insurance. 

Inland, coastwise and marine transpor- 
tation insurance. 

Obsolescence insurance. 

What benefits may be expected from 
group study of insurance? 

How can trade and manufacturers’ as- 
sociations best serve their members on 
insurance matters ? 

What is the easiest way to avoid con- 
troversy and litigation in the settlement 
of claims? 





PUBLIC RELATIONS CAMPAIGN 

At a recent special meeting of the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Insurance Board members 
voted approval of an extensive program 
for the advancement of interest among 
members and to acquaint the public by 
means of an advertising program in 
newspapers of the future program of the 
board on fire and accident prevention 
and the elimination of undesirable com- 
petition from companies and agents who 
are not destined to become permanent in 
the insurance business. The committee 
that developed the program was headed 
by William S. O’Rourke Jr., chairman, 
with other members being Richard Wa- 
terfield, C. J. Mettler, George Fishering 
and Herman Beitz. 





BOLITHO HELD IN PATERSON 

James H. Bolitho, former Morris 
County, N. J., prosecutor, was held with- 
out bail last week in the Police Court in 
Paterson, N. J., on charges of conspiracy 
and arson. He was recently acquitted of 
arson charges in Morris County. Bolitho 
has announced through his attorney that 
he will sue the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters on grounds of malicious 
prosecution and false arrest as a result 
of arson charges made against him. Gov- 
ernor Moore of New Jersey last week 
refused to grant extradition of Bolitho 
to Tennessee to stand trial there in con- 
nection with an arson case. 
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Koop ieiieaiie poner 
In Fire Waste Contest 


LAKEWOOD, O., GRAND WINNER 
Philadelphia Winner Among Largest 
Cities For Fourth Time; Hartford 
and Providence Honored 


William H. Koop, president of the 
Great American and also president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
had the honor of presenting the awards 
to the winners in the 1933 Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest during the annual 
meeting last week in Washington of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. In this contest there were en- 
tered 


388 cities with a total population 





WILLIAM H. KOOP 
of more than 35,000,000. These cities are 
credited with a total saving of $35,000,000 
as compared with their average losses 
for the preceding five years. 


More important than the material sav- 
ing, however, Mr. Koop said, is the sav- 
ing of human life. All of those who par- 
ticipated in useful labor are rewarded by 
the consciousness of having made a ma- 
terial social and economic contribution. 
Much credit for the success of these fire 
prevention efforts is due the National 
Fire Waste Council. Parts of Mr. Koop’s 
address are given herewith: 

“All commercial organizations affiliat- 
ed with the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States are eligible to partici- 
pate in the contest. The participants are 
divided into six classes according to the 
population of their cities. Credit is given 
in the congress for reduction in fire 
losses, for educational activities and for 
permanent improvements in building con- 
struction and general fire protection. 
Trophies are awarded to the city in each 
class making the best aggregate record 
under these three heads. The city achiev- 
ing the best record, regardless of pop- 
ulation, finally is judged the grand win- 
ner 


Philadelphia a Winner Four Times 


“In Class 1, cities of over 500,000 pop- 
ulation, Philadelphia is the winner. This 
is the fourth time that Philadelphia has 
won the award in its class. It was win- 
ner of the grand award in 1927, 1929 and 
1932. Its supremacy is registered in all 
possible elements that can contribute to 
the prevention of fire and the reduction 
of waste. 

“The prime 


award in the next classi- 


heation goes to Providence, R. I. This 
is the first time that Providence has 
been a winner. For several vears it has 
been in the honor class, gradually im- 
proving its record until it has now 


reached the 
outstanding 
program has 


top of its classification. The 
feature of the Providence 
been the persistent pub- 


licity and educational campaign unremit- 
year. 


tingly prosecuted throughout the 


Its per capita fire loss in 1933 was 65 
cents, the lowest in a number of years. 

“The first award in Class 3 cities from 
100,000 to 250,000 population goes to an- 
other New England  city—Hartford. 
There is no doubt about the civic con- 
science and the civic zeal of Hartford 
which has the distinction this afternoon 
of not only receiving an award in the 
Fire Waste Contest but, I am told, will 
also receive an award in the Health Con- 
test. Hartford has succeeded in reduc- 
ing its per capita fire loss to 63 cents. 
Its fire prevention committee has for 
years submitted excellent reports in the 
contest only to lose out by a few points 
to some other city. There is no denying 
their work this year, and their report, 
which is on exhibit with the reports of 
the other winning cities in the National 
Chamber’s headquarters, speaks for 
itself. 


Lakewood, Ohio, Gets Grand Award 


“Lakewood, Ohio, is the winner in 
Class 4 cities of from 40,000 to 100,000 
population, and it has been selected as 
having the best record regardless of pop- 
ulation. This city, therefore, has the 
honor and fame of receiving the grand 
award. Education, publicity, investiga- 
tion of fire causes, protection and careful 
inspection of public buildings, improve- 
ments to fire protection facilities were 


all features of the Lakewood program. 
The result is a total loss for last year 
reported at $8,964, as compared with 
$37,010 for the preceding five years’ 
average. Lakewood has cause to be 
proud of such a record. This is the sec- 
ond time that Lakewood has won the 


evrand award. I understand that some of 
its proud citizens are with us this after- 
and I am going to ask their dele- 


noon, 
gation to rise so that you may sce th* 
fine type of citizens that come from this 


wonderful city. 

“The best record in Class 5, cities from 
20,000 to 50,000 population, was submitted 
by Owensboro, Ky. We present our com- 
pliments to the City of Owensboro. All 
local organizations co-operated in the 
campaign directed by the Chamber of 
Commerce. The fire department was 
particularly active. Their per capita loss 
for the year was less than 34 cents, 
which is perhaps the best evidence of 
the effectiveness of their fire prevention 
work.” 


N. Y. Exchange 


(Continued from Page 25) 


of the brokerage limitation 
If that fear is soundly 
and such a con- 
complications 


observance 
rule in this city. 
based, as I believe it is, 
dition should come about, 
will arise in Exchange territory which 
to say the least will be far more dis- 
astrous than any of us wish or at pres- 
ent contemplate. I find it necessary to 
state to you that some members are 
quite restive under existing conditions 
and have indicated that they do not in- 
tend to be restrained from meeting this 
unfair competition much longer. Your 
committees, officers and manager, will 
relentlessly pursue and seek to deal with 
this evil. There will be no let up in 
this respect.” 

50 YEARS IN FISHER AGENCY 

The George B. Fisher Co. of Hartford 
on May 1 completed a half century as 
local agent of the Scottish Union & Na- 
tional. United States Manager J. H. 
Vreeland has presented the agency with 
a mahogany cased wall clock in recogni- 
tion of this long period of service. G. 
3urgess Fisher has been head of the 
agency since 1908. His father, Major 
George B. Fisher, was named Hartford 
agent of the peng 4 on May 1, 1884, by 
Martin Bennett, first United States man- 
ager of the Scottish Union & National. 


The Triboro Agency of New York and 
Brooklyn has appointed C. H. Bain- 
bridge as production manager. He was 
formerly president of the C. H. Bain- 
bridge Corp. of Brooklyn and is well- 
known in brokerage circles. 


MOSENTHAL LUNCHEON HOST 


Well-known Broker Entertains Number 
of Leaders in Interest of New 
York Board of Trade 

Walter J. Mosenthal, president of H. 
Mosenthal & Sons, Inc., insurance brok- 
ers, gave a luncheon to a group of busi- 
ness friends on Monday at the Block 
Hall Luncheon Club, New York. The 
luncheon was given in the interest of 
the New York Board of Trade, which 
is the oldest organization of its kind in 
New York and is recognized by business 
men as a leader of power and influence 
representing the combined thought and 
convictions of industrial and financial 
leaders. ries 

Mr. Mosenthal has been active in the 
insurance business for the past twenty- 
five years. For several years he has 
been secretary of the Insurance Brokers 
Association of New York, Inc. He is 
also a director of the Insurance Society 
of New York, Inc. 

Among those who attended the lunch- 
eon were 3ertram E. Gendar, Tri- 
Borough Agency; John G. Turnbull ; 
W. R. Crane, Crum & Forster; Carroll 
Dewitt, Eagle, Star & British Domin- 
ions; Bennett Ellison, Hoey & Ellison; 
M. D. Griffith, executive vice-president, 
New York Board of Trade; G. V. Lyd- 
dane, American Credit Indemnity; A. R. 
Mathews, Pacific Fire; Herbert E. Max- 
son, Continental; John McGinley, Trav- 
elers; G. R. Michelson, Hall & Hen- 
shaw; Martin R. Nusbaum, Stuart & 
Martin Press; F. J. O’Neill, Royal In- 


demnity; Henry H. Reed, Insurance 
Company of North America; Prentiss 
B. Reed, Wagner & Glidden: Louis J. 


Rice, Hagedorn & Co.; Joseph W. Rus- 
sell, Aetna (Fire), and Robert Wright, 
The Wright —— 


Insurance Meetings 
(Continued from Page 1) 


rangement being reached which will be 
satisfactory to the Home companies. 

Those who hold the opinion that the 
Home will not remain a member of the 
National Board say that just as the com- 
pany strongly supported the separation 
movement at the recent meetings of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association and 
the Western Underwriters Association so 
it thoroughly believes the same principle 
should be applied to membership in the 
National Board. In other words, the 
Home offices reflect the views of those 
who think fire companies should either 
be in or out of ali important organiza- 
tions of the business and not have the 
option of affiliating in some _ sections 
while being free in others to operate in- 
dependently and without hampering re- 
strictions. 

The executive 
tional Board met 


committee of the Na- 
yesterday to pass on 
the budget to be presented at the an- 
nual meeting on May 24. 

As the Home group is one of the larg- 
est contributors to the support of the 
National Board services it undoubtedly 
feels that the loss statistics and other 
valuable information should be available 
only to those who not only pay their 
National Board assessments but likewise 
help to maintain the other fire insurance 
organizations. On the other hand, many 
company executives, while support- 
ing the principle of separation in some 
organizations, hold that membership in 
the National Board should be open to 
every company because the Board is de- 
scribed to the public as the organization 
standing for the entire stock fire insur- 
ance business. 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association will hold its meeting in 
the rooms of the E. U. A. at 135 William 
Street. Undoubtedly the association will 
approve the 1934 rate manual, which 
should be in the hands of agents around 
the middle of June and which will not 
contain any substantial changes in rates. 
The meeting may give consideration to 
proposals for altering the by-laws of the 


<<< 


association so as to facilitate action upon 
suggestions for changes in policies, forms; 
and rules. At present many automobile 
underwriters complain of the long delay; 
in connection with proposals made to the 
association. This slowness of action js 
not the fault of the personnel of the as. 
sociation but is due entirely to the or. 
ganization by-laws. Guy E. rae: 
vice-president of the Aetna (Fire), ; 
now completing his second term as oak 
dent of the association, having first been 
elected late in 1931. 

When the local agents of this state 
meet in Rochester there will unquestion- 
ably be considerable talk about separa- 
tion in excepted cities even though Buf- 
falo is the only city in this state affected. 
The removal of alleged unfair competi- 
tive practices and the producers’ pro- 
posed N.R.A. code will also be discussed 
President Allan I. Wolff of the National 
Association will be one of the feature 
speakers. 





Brooklyn Brokers 
(Continued from Page 24) 


partment and the producers of insurance 
in order to eliminate undesirable fea- 
tures.” 

Geoghan on Arson Cases 

District Attorney Geoghan spoke for 
a few minutes about the successful pros- 
ecution of arson cases in Kings County 
He said he wished to pay a debt of 
thanks to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the New York Board 
for their cooperation and also to As- 
sistant District Attorney Jacobs who has 
had direct charge of the arson cases 
He paid special tribute to A. Bruce Bie- 
laski, head of the National Board's ar- 
son department, although he did not 
mention the recipient of the tribute by 
name. 

Outlining some of the difficulties of a 
district attorney’s job, Mr. Geoghan said 
that juries must be willing to discharge 
their duties honestly and fairly and not 
be influenced unduly by sympathy. He 
told of the disappointment felt by the 
police and prosecuting authorities in 
having so many juries fail to convict 
prisoners who were obviously guilty. 

While admitting that often a district 
attorney finds his duties distasteful when 
he puts on trial someone who is not a 
real criminal at heart, District Attorney 
Geoghan was outspoken in his opposi- 
tion to the bill now before Governor 
Lehman which will permit persons con- 
victed of nearly all types of crimes to 
apply for parole after serving two years 
in jail. “If the governor signs this bill 
he will receive the applause of the crim- 
inal element but the administration of 
the criminal law will be set back a half 
century,” he declared. 

The meeting concluded with the pre- 
sentation of a handsome secretary for 
his home to Harry G. Ellis, Jr., past- 
president of the Brooklyn Insurance 
3rokers Association. 


BOSTON PROPOSAL DEFEATED 

The proposal of the executive com- 
mittee of the Boston Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters that the organization by-laws 
be chang sed to exclude underwriters’ 
agencies from the Boston te rritory, was 
defeated on Tuesday by a vote of 44 to 
17. There are sixty-two underwriters 
agencies in the territory. 


MRS. WILLIAM C. CULLEN DIES 

Mrs. William C. Cullen, wife of Wil- 
liam C. Cullen of Crowther & Cullen, 
general agents at Minneapolis for the 
Monarch Fire, Merchants of Denver and 
Norwich Union Indemnity, died Tues- 
day morning. 


S. A. MEHORTER NOW AT HOME 
Samuel A. Mehorter, New Jersey state 
agent of the Home group, who was serf!- 
ously injured in an automobile accident 
a few weeks ago, was removed from the 
hospital in Orange to his home last Sat- 
urday. He is recovering rapidly. 
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ECAUSE insurance spans the gap between 
present plans and future accomplishment, 
it should be of unquestionable strength. 





Today, as never before, agents and brokers 
recognize the tremendous importance of placing 
their clients’ insurance in companies which have 
stood unshaken through the years—prosperity 
years, conflagration years, depression years. 


It is significant, we believe, that more than one hun- 


























dred agencies which represented Royal-Liverpool 
companies half a century ago— when the Brooklyn 
Bridge was opened — have represented us ever since. 


Royal- Liverpool Companies have spanned the 
years with many impressive demonstrations of 
Strength. Their financial resources, experience 
and organization, guarantee to agents, brokers and 
policy-holders, unexcelled service facilities which 
extend to every part of the civilized world. 


ROYAL LIVERPOSL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Believes Fire Rates 
Are Still Too High 


WOULD SELL MORE INSURANCE 


Mutual Company Officer Tells U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce Public Can 
not Buy Full Coverage Now 
The cost of fire insurance and its allied 
lines must come down to a point where 
property owners can carry the protection 


they should have without feeling that it 
is a burden, J. J. Fitzgerald, secretary- 
treasurer of the Grain Dealers National 
Mutual Fire and a man of over forty 


in insurance, said when 
addressing the Insurance Department 
round table meeting of the annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in Washington last Thurs- 
day. He believes that the way to reduce 
the cost is to cut and expenses, 
losses to be reduced through more inten- 
sive fire prevention work, especially 
among those who derive their living out 
of insurance, and expenses to be lowered 
through more efficient operation. Mr. 
Fitzgerald also thinks that the whole 
business can be brought into closer rela- 
tion with the public for the benefit of 
both insurance and the buyers of protec- 


vears’ experience 


k sses 


tion. He spoke before a gathering of 
both stock and mutual company repre- 
sentatives. 

With reference to the alleged high 


without particular 
mutual cov- 


costs of fire insurance, 
reference to either stock or 
erage, Mr. Fitzgerald said: 

“When I say that I am not unmindful 
of the fact that our average rate which 
stood at $1.01 in 1915 is down to 78 cents 
todav; but averages, as we all know, are 
inclined to be tricky and unless we me 
familiar with all the factors involved and 
give proper weight to each one, we may 
fool ourselves. Fire prevention activities 
and better construction have played their 
part in bringing the rate sind, down, but 
so has competition. As a matter of fact 
competitive rates are too often below the 
carrying charge and as the struggle for 
business is usually centered on the larger 
risks, the competitive rate in too many 
cases is a charge against the small risk. 
Lists Covers Householders Should Buy 

“I have the foolish notion that before 
going to the public with the many cover- 
ages we have to offer in our office, I 
should place each one on my own home, 
and in consequence I may soon have to 
apply for a government loan to pay the 
premiums But to be well covered, a 
householder in our fair city should carry 
fire insurance, windstorm insurance, hail 
insurance, explosion, riot, aircraft and 
damage from self-propelled vehicles, oil 
burner smoke damage, water damage, 
rental value, residence and employers’ 
liability, burglary insurance, golf liability 
and automobile insurance. 

“Now for this protection I am asked 
to pay something like $200 a year after 
taking the credit for the term rate; a 
small sum, many of you may think for 
such a broad coverage, but even so, the 
general run of householders are without 
the protection they should have simply 
because they can’t pay the charge And 
while | am on the subject, let me inject 
the thought that in a day when every 
other line of business is trying to mak 
iit easy for its customers to settle their 
accounts, we will hang on to the old term 
rule and tell our customers that we will 
give them a discount if they pay a three 


or five vears’ premium in advance 

“Of course, the policyholder can go to 
a finance company; but when he does 
that he adds to his cost and we have 
permitted still another party to come be- 
tween us and our customers. Fire insur 


ance has never learned to operate an in- 
terest table; we should go to life insur 
ance and learn how to ease the burden 
of the policyholder by permitting him to 
pay his premiums in a manner best suit- 


ed to his pocketbook and charge him 
a reasonable rate of interest for split 
payments. 

Fire Prevention Work Must Be 


Increased 


suggested that the insurance 


“T have 
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is too high and must come down if 
we are to play our part in the recovery 
program. The way to bring it down, of 
course, is to cut the losses and expenses. 
True it is, we had a very gratifying re- 
duction in the loss column in 1933, and 
if we can hold the gain we made, we are 
certainly headed in the right direction; 
but even the experts are puzzled about 
the cause of the reduction. Many believe 
it represents a long overdue harvest of 
such activities as Fire Prevention Week 
and the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Con- 
test; others point to the fact that there 
was practically no improvement in fire- 
fighting facilities last year or in the 
physical conditions of property generally, 
and attribute the improvement in loss 
experience to reduced moral hazard. 

“Still others feel that reduced values 
were reflected in the amount paid out for 
while the enforcement of the 60- 
day rule has its champions. In any event, 
we all know that the country took on a 
more hopeful attitude early in the year, 
and we were the beneficiaries 

“T have been in the fire insurance busi- 
ness long enough to have some idea of 
the part moral hazard plays; and while 
it probably takes more of our premium 
dollar than any of us are willing to ad- 
nit, yet I believe that any permanent 
reduction in the loss ratio must come 
through active fire prevention work on 
the part of the business itself and in a 
big way. We must do something more 
than lay down rules or depend upon 
complicated rate schedules which only a 
few understand, to settle this problem of 


cost 


k ssSes, 


fire waste. We must go out into the 
highways and byways and_=e grapple 
with it. 

“We may have a lot of theoretical no- 


obligation of fire insur- 
ance in its relation to fire prevention, 
and say that per se we have no interest 
in it; but prevention is one of the chief 
doctrines in this new creed of ours, and 
share of the load or 


tions about the 


we will carry our 

someone else will carry it for us. I know 
we talk a great deal about the noble 
work we are doing, and point with pride 
to this or that organization which we 
maintain. I agree that good work is be- 
ing done; but we haven’t scratched the 


man in the street still needs 
to be taught the elements of fire pre- 
vention as he needs to be taught the 
elements of accident prevention. 
Cites Example of Improving Loss Ratios 

“Now in order to get the message 
across to the people, I have said we must 
go to them. A “Farmers Mutual” oper- 
ating throughout Indiana found its loss 
ratio mounting a few years ago because 
of the shingle roof hazard. Instead of 
loading the rate to cover its losses and 
then waiting for nature to take its 
course, it got busy and developed a spark 
arrestor, took to the field, and sold the 
idea to its policyholders. In two years 
something like 50,000 inspections have 
been made and 30,000 spark arrestors in- 
stalled. The saving in the first 
year was more than half the cost of the 
arresters; over a period of five years 
the investment will have proved to have 
been a wise one 

“T understand full well that a fire pre- 
vention campaign such as I have in mind 
will money—but even so we might 
better spend a million dollars to prevent 
fire than spend a _ million dollars for 
More to the point, however, is it 
to make an active fire preventionist out 
of every man who earns his living in the 
fire insurance business. If we can drive 
the lesson home to our own people, the 
rest of the job will be simple, for, sad to 
relate, we fire insurance men, taking us 


surface. The 


losses 


cost 


ashes 


by and large, are just about as careless 
as the rest of the world. 
Expenses 

“When it comes to expenses, I know 

I am rushing in where angels fear to 

tread; because when we talk about ex- 

penses we are talking about agents’ com- 

missions. Of course, vou all know that 

I am a dyed-in-the-wool mutual man; 

but in case vou do not know it, let me 


inform you that the agency system is 
fast becoming an integral-part of mutual 
insurance, so that when I am talking 


about agents’ commissions I am making 
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F. D. LAYTON, President 
“Statement December 31, 
Admitted Assets 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums. i ataceee 
Reserve for Losses. . 

Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 
Reserve for Dividends. . 

Reserve for Contingencies (Special ) 
Reserve for Contingencies (General) 
Net Surplus (Based on December 31, 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


1933, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ie 


es cevcescocccs Sane 


1933, Market Prices) 


Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders 


S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 


$39,924,452.58 


% 5,000,000.00 


1,984,950.21 
1,049,490.04 
250,000.00 
3,769,288.38 
1,700,000.00 
11,867,764.77 


$39,924,452.58 
$16,867,764.77 











no distinctions—I am talking about mu- 
tual as well as stock. + 

“If insurance companies generally 
would give more thought to the class of 
men they pick to represent them, and 
then see to it that they become insurance 
men in the best sensetof the term, we 
would be able to rid ‘ourselves of all 
those who have attached themselves to 
the business for whatever they can get 
out of it, and permit the man who ren- 
ders real service to his customers a 
chance to make a fair living. When we 
eet down to that basis, we can reduce 
commissions to a point where they will 
be fair to all concerned—and this ques- 
tion of expense will then settle itself. 
But the business simply cannot go on 
carrying a crowd of people who render 
no real service for the money they re- 
ceive. 

“I often feel that we ourselves are re- 
—— for many of the ills that beset 

, because we are such novices when it 

comes to public relations. We seem to 
be eternally fighting something or other 
instead of spending some of our time 
creating good will. For many years 
have been a member of the insurance 
committee of our local Chamber of Com- 
merce. This year I am chairman of the 
committee and believe me when I tell 
you it has been one of the least active 
committees in the whole organization 
and chiefly for the reason that it has 
been found difficult to get fire and cas- 
ualty men to take any interest in the 
work of the ‘Chamber.’ Ard what is 
true of Indianapolis I find to be true of 
many other cities.” 


R. C. CLARKE RESIGNS 


Vermont Insurance Commissioner for 
Eleven Years to Take Executive 
Position with Bank 
Robert C. Clark, Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance of the State of 
Vermont for the last eleven years, re- 
signed on May 1 to accept an executive 
position with the Vermont Trust Co. of 
Montpelier. He was offered this posi- 
tion with the bank some months ago but 
he was prevailed upon by Governor 
Stanley C. Wilson to remain as Banking 
and Insurance Commissioner until such 
time as the state banking situation had 

improved. 

In accepting the resignation of Com- 
missioner Clark the governor praised his 
“record of accomplishment” and compli- 
mented him upen his handling of the 
banking crisis. Mr. Clark is a native of 
Brattleboro, Vt., and attended Dart- 
mouth College. 


RETURN FROM HAVANA 

Vincent L. Gallagher, secretary of the 
\merica Fore Companies, and Frank 
Ennis, advertising manager for the 
group, returned this week to New York 
from a trip to Havana. Accompanied by 
their wives Messrs. Gallagher and Ennis 
tcok this cruise as part of the former’s 
celebration of his twentieth wedding an- 
niversary. 


LAW FIRM AT 99 JOHN ST. 


Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 
well-known firm of admiralty and ma- 
rine insurance lawyers, have moved their 


Street to the In- 
America Building 


offices from 64 Wall 
surance Co. of North 
at 99 John Street. 


FORMER STUDENTS MEET HERE 


Many of Those Who Took Courses at 
Columbia Have Dinner and Plan 
Sessions for the Future 

The local chapter of Alpha Chi Epsi- 
lon gave a dinner last week at the King’s 
Crown Hotel in New York for several of 
the men who conducted classes in con- 
nection with the insurance course at 
Columbia University under the auspices 
of the fire insurance companies. The 
guests were J. D. Erskine of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association and Edward 
Rk. Hardy, secretary of the Insurance 
Institute of America, who represented 


the insurance interests, and R. H 
Blanchard and P. Hardy of the Co- 
lumbia faculty. Laurence E. Falls, vice- 


president of the American of Newark, 
and Prentiss B. Read, prominent adjus- 
ter, who had also been invited to attend 
the dinner, were unable to be present. 

The New York City Chapter of the 
Alpha Chi Epsilon fraternity has forty- 
five members, many of whom are now 
representing their companies in the field 
This fraternity was founded at North- 
western University in 1925 by the young 
men who were taking the insurance 
course then afforded by insurance of- 
fices in Chicago in collaboration with the 
university. 

At the meeting last week the chapter 
adopted a program for regular meetings 
for the purpose of discussing various 
phases of the insurance business, there- 
by providing a medium for the exchange 
of ideas and experience among members. 
In announcing this plan, James G 
Hughes of the Phoenix Assurance, pres- 
ident of the local chapter, stated that 
this program would be undertaken im- 
mediately, with a view of holding two or 
three meetings prior to the summer sea- 


son. If the plan develops successfully 
meetings will be resumed in the fall 
The guests of the fraternity endorsed 


the project and promised their support 
to it, giving assurance of their continued 
interest in the educational work under- 
taken by the fraternity. 





HAIL INSURANCE IN ITALY 

According to Il Tempo, hail insurance 
in Italy is in an unhealthy position and 
the advisability of compulsory hail insur- 
ance is under consideration. Only about 
10% of Italian farmers take out this kind 
of insurance, as the premium is too high, 
the franchise nullifies many claims and 
prices for agricultural products are too 
low. The companies have done their best 
to reduce expenses of doing business and 
commissions but cannot meet the de- 
mands of the farmers, so that a dead- 
lock has been reached. Unless more 
farmers insure, the premiums can not be 
reduced and the high overhead practical- 
ly precludes a profit for the companies. 


VA. RATE BUREAU TO MEET 

The sixth annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Insurance Rating Bureau is sched- 
uled to be held at the John Marshall 
hotel in Richmond, June 8. Officers will 
be elected for the ensuing year and four 
members of the governing committee will 
be chosen. This committee is composed 
of twelve company members, four being 
named each year. A. R. Phillips, vice- 
president of the Great American, is 
chairman of the committee, and B. C. 
Lewis, vice-president of the Virginia 
Fire & Marine, is vice-chairman. 
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——= LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres, E, G, POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


pe IREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 


























JOHN R,. COONEY, Vice-Pres. — ~ KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A, CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. RMAN AMBOS, Mr tt- E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d bea LEE TRIMBLE, 2d Vv. -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President : 

JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres.° H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W.£E WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, yy rg E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. Ww. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. — KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. RMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d eee E TRIMBLE, 2d V. -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. Ww. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN "BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President — R. COONEY, Vice-Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, ee E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d tien LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 





CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Nox: Pres, E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. EE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice-Chairman 
H. S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice-President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres’t S.K.McCLURE, 3d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice-Pres. F.J.ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President J.C. HEYER, Vice-President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice-Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres, S. K. McCLURE, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 











H. 





$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Rush Street, Chi » Illinois 220 Bush Street, 
HERDER patents iggy dian EASTERN DEPARTMENT Sen Frandionn, Callieadio 
SMITH, Vice-President W. W. & E, G. POTTER, 2nd Vice-Presidents 
- SAMES SMITH, a See 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN N DEPARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 912 Commerce St. Dallas, Teme 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada RENO EIN, BROOKS, 24 Vice-President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers a a See me 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








I received on Monday this interesting 


letter from Tom _ Gallagher, retired 
Western general agent of the Aetna 
(Fire), who now lives at the Union 


League Club in Chicago: 
“My dear Ed: 
“Returned last week from about nine 


weeks outing — seven weeks at St. 
Petersburg, Florida, and two weeks in 
Athens, Georgia. While in St. Peters- 


burg saw George Berry frequently. He 
was feeling in good spirits for one with 
a bad case of arthritis and spends most 
of his time near the water lying in the 
sand in a bathing suit in the sun. Too 
bad. 

“Say, my boy, I had no mail sent me 
while away and I found about a barrel 
of it awaiting my return—among many 
periodicals being nine or ten of The 
Eastern Underwriter. Haven’t gone 
through all of them yet, but think that 
of April 27 particularly good. Keep at 
it—and do some more. 

“Hogan and Casey lived side by side, 
just a fence dividing their places. Casey 
had a lot of fine chickens; Hogan a big 
cat that would frequently catch a 
chicken. There followed a row between 
the wives over the fences. One morn- 
ing Hogan called Casey by ’phone, say- 
ing, ‘Casey, thought you’d be interested 


in hearing that the old cat died last 
night.’ ‘Is that so, Hogan? Why I 
didn’t even know that your wife was 
sick.’ ! 
“Hope to be in New York early in 


June to visit Vincent, then to Holy Cross 
College in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
where another grandson, John Vincent 
Earls, graduates about the 21st or 22d. 
Hope you are well. 
“Yours as in the past, 
‘Tom.’ 


“H. F. Atwood and I had good time 
together and frequently spoke of you.” 
~ * * 


Soups and Puddings On the Road 

In the insurance business we talk of 
blanket forms of policy, covering every- 
thing. In the restaurant business the 
names “cottage pudding” and “soup” cov- 
er a multitude of things. “Cottage pud- 
ding,” I have discovered after forty 
years on the road, may be anything from 
a piece of stale bread with a little jelly 
to cake (well dried) with some fruit. 
There are a hundred varieties. Soup at 
the old junction restaurant at Bellows 
Falls, Vt., for instance, had a milky base 
always. When they wanted to sell clam 
or oyster soup they simply put a clam 
or an oyster in it. If chicken soup was 
on the “carte du jour” they dropped a 
little lump of chicken into it. This sys- 
tem enabled the manufacture of a lot of 
different varieties by a simple process. 

* * * 


Our Two Selves 

It is peculiar how our subconscious 
mind directs our movements when our 
actual mind is busy on-other matters. 
A horse, having come to a crossroad or 
a fork of the road for the first time and 
being directed along one route, will the 
next time it comes to the same road turn 
the same way if left to itself. I am not 
a horse, but recently I had occasion 
to change from one wing of a hotel, in 
which wing I had been lodged for over 
twenty years, to another wing on account 
of economy, each part being equipped 
with its own elevator. I started to go 
to bed one night and automatically 
walked to the old wing, my subconscious 
mind directing me along the old route as 
my actual mind was thinking of some- 


thing else. I did not realize what I had 
done until | was in the wrong elevator 
door. 
* * * 
A Bit of Family History 

I like this fine business of ours just 
as much as I did when I started in the 
home office of the Germania in 1891, 
after I had been in the South American 
commission business for several years, 
in the book business several years be- 
fore that, after having left Columbia 
College in my junior year, due to my 
father’s business troubles. I was forced 
at 18 to go out and scratch for a living, 


after having acquired a “champagne 
taste” while my father had been a 
wealthy man, giving us all the benefits 


he could while it lasted, especially as to 
education. He often said, during his 
prosperous years: “Boys, I may lose my 
fortune, but you will never lose the edu- 
cation I have given you.” He, too, was 
a self-made man, but a German Univer- 
sity man. Besides giving us a good edu- 
cation, he himself taught us a lot, being 
one of the best posted men I ever met, 
speaking several languages besides 
see a great deal about Latin and 

Greek and also higher mathematics, and 
English and Germanic literature. 

He came from a long line of scholars, 
clergymen and statesmen. His grand- 
father had been Minister of State at the 
Danish Court. There are now German, 
French, Italian, Netherlandish, American 
and Canadian Hornbostels, all the same 
mand and spread all over the world. 
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The ancestor of the line received a large 
grant of land from Charlemagne (Charles 
the Great) in 800 A.D. after the con- 
clusion of the long wars of conquest of 
the Saxons (kinsmen of the Anglo- 
Saxons who went into Britain about 500 
A.D.) for services rendered to him after 
the war. This land was granted in fee- 
simple, unlike the baronial titles, who 
had to pay tribute to the overlord. I 
have in my possession pictures of the 
present village of Hornbostel, which is 
all that is left of the ancient grant. We 
have no records of the interlude from 
800 to 1600, but Father presented me with 
a parchment record which shows an un- 
broken succession from then to the pres- 
ent time. In the Great War we had 
relatives, though distant, on all sides of 
the fence. The American branch, 
founded by my uncle, took root in the 
United States about one hundred years 
ago. 





Wan Dente asian Settee ——— 


Phil Braniff, well-known member of 
the T. E. Braniff Co. of Oklahoma City 
and editor of the Tebco Messenger, is 
encouraged by Spring weather to send 
a message to the field force and produc- 
ers in verse. Posing as a radio operator 
at (home office) police headquarters Mr. 
Braniff goes on as follows: 


Calling all cars! 
Calling all cars! 
There’s a guy haywire 
In this town of ours. 
Hunt for a bird 
Vith a goofy look— 
With a girl he thinks 
Knows how to cook! 
Somebody’s daughter 
"N’ somebody’s son 
Who figure that two 
Live as cheap as one. 
Of course they'll try it 
’N’ of course they can 
If they both move in 
On her old man! 


Calling all cars! 
Go to any yard 
’N’ listen close 
To nature’s bard. 
It’s spring’s first robin 
On the hop-’n’-hop ; 
It’s the only robin 
That won’t need a cop. 
Summer’s a matter 
Of endurance, 
But robbin’s a matter 
Of burglary insurance. 


Calling all cars! 
Get a tank o’ gas. 
A fly has reported 


A ten-pound bass 
With a hungry look 

For a fryin’ pan—— 
Bacon ’n’ bass, 

’N’ man, oh, man! 
Plugs ’n’ minnows 

’N’ spinners ’n’ flies 
’N’ worms ’n’ craw-dads 

’N’ alibis. 
Times are hard 

N’ Fate is cruel; 
Let him have the fish, 

You get the renewal. 


Calling all cars! 
Pick up all suspects. 
Somebody’s calling 
On your prospects. 
Some agent’s givin’ ’em 
All he’s got, 
"N’ makin’ ’em like it, 
+ Like as not. 
Somebody’ll get it 
Because he worked; 
Somebody’! lose it 
Because he shirked. 
Don’t think that a sale 
Is an apple, falling; 
Salesmanship’s a calling, 
’N’ calling ’n’ calling. 


Calling all cars! 
Call the jurors, too; 
The defendant rests— 
The plaintiff’s through. 
The verdict: “Foreman, 
Spill thy beans!” 
“The plaintiff from 
The defendant weans 
Ten thousand bucks!” 
That’s a real gold-mine ! 
Ain’t juries gen’rous— 
Ain’t insurance fine! 
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LYLE E. OSBORNE DIES 





Manager of Special Risks Department of 
Travelers Fire Well-Known as 
Inspection Expert 

Lyle E. Osborne, manager of the spe- 
cial risks department of the Travelers 
Fire, died at St. Francis Hospital in 
Hartford last Thursday morning, after 
an illness of several weeks. He was born 
in Arkansas City, Kansas, November 28, 
1890, but as a boy removed with his fam- 
ily to Nashville, Tenn. He was educated 
in the schools of that city and in 1910 
entered the insurance business as an in- 
spector for the Tennessee Inspection Bu- 
reau. His abilities and industry caused 
him to be advanced rapidly in bureau 
work. He was made manager of the 
Michigan Inspection Bureau at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and later assistant mana- 
ger of the Western Actuarial Bureau at 
Chicago, where he was associated with 
J. V. Parker. 

In 1918, upon the occasion of the fire 
insurance companies re-entering the 
state of Mississippi, Mr. Osborne was 
delegated to establish the first inspection 
and rating bureau in that state, and that 
bureau at the present time reflects his 
unusual ability as an organizer. He left 
the management of this bureau to asso- 
ciate himself with the Travelers Fire Co. 
on September 1, 1925. His success was 
outstanding in the inspection and engi- 
neering field of fire insurance and his 
training of men in this type of work was 
of a high order. 

Mr. Osborne was a valuable member 
of several important fire insurance con- 
ferences and committees, notably the 
Explosion Conference and the Sprinkler 
Leakage Conference with headquarters 
in New York City. He did distinguished 
work as a member of the committee to 
formulate the first automobile fire and 
theft rate schedules in the West. 

He is survived by his three children, 
Ann, Grace and Lyle E., Jr., his mother, 
Mrs. John B. Murrey of Nashville, Tenn., 
and two brothers, David R. Osborne, of 
South Bend, Ind. and E. Haywood Os- 
borne of Rome, Ga. 
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GREATER PROETTS 
for You 


HE HAS A NEW CAR — important news to you and every 
other agent whose income is indirectly affected by the 
automobile industry. At the present rate of production 
three or four millions like him will have new cars before the 


year is out. All prospects for AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 


In 22 states and 6 Canadian provinces financial responsi- 
bility laws emphasize the necessity of AUTOMOBILE PUBLIC 
LIABILITY and PROPERTY DAMAGE protection. Yet only 
about 20% of car owners are so insured. Far less than half 
the cars on the road today are insured against FIRE and 
THEFT. There is a wealth of this business to be cultivated 
right now as well as that created by the phenomenal upturn 


in the motor trade. 


With Etna Fire Group automobile policies you can 
supply every insurance need of your prospects — FIRE, 
THEFT, LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE, COLLISION, WIND- 
sTORM, HaiL, FLoop, PLATE GLAss BREAKAGE, TOWING, 
Riot and Civit COMMOTION, ACCIDENT, PERSONAL EFFECTs, 


even DAMAGE FROM FALLING AIRCRAFT. 


Who are these prospects? You can find out from your 
local registry office after cars are bought. But to keep 
ahead, ask automobile salesmen. In return for leads you 
often can give them, they will gladly tell you who new car 


owners will be before they register. 








THE ATNA FIRE GROUP - HARTFORD, CONN. 


INSURANCE COMPANY ~~ 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY. - 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


4 
+ 
¥. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Policy on Stolen 
Car Is Held Void 


NEW YORK COURT DECISION 





Man Who Innocently Bought Stolen Car 
Held Not to Have Sole Owner- 
ship of Property 





Frederick Spiegelberg, as official refe- 
ree, has decided an automobile theft in- 
surance litigation in the Municipal Court 
of the City of New York which is of par- 
ticular interest to automobile insurance 
men because of a provision in the policy 
that if the interest of an assured in the 
subject of the insurance be or become 
other than unconditional and sole lawful 
ownership, or if the subject of the insur- 
ance has ever been stolen, prior to the 
issuing of the policy sued upon there 
cannot be any liability. 

Samuel Shiren sued the St. Paul Fire 
& Marine claiming that on September 
14, 1932, his Ford convertible coupe, No. 
44517697 was stolen while in the City of 
New York and that the same was insured 
by the St. Paul. Among other defenses 
the insurance company pleaded and 
proved that the Ford Motor Co. manu- 
factured but one automobile with this 
motor number, that it was a standard 
coupe and not a convertible coupe and 
that at the time of the alleged theft it 
was and still remained in the possession 
of someone other than Samuel Shiren in 
the State of Rhode Island. Further, that 
Samuel Shiren had not purchased the 
automobile in his own name, but in the 
name of his wife who had secured a li- 
cense in her own name. This automo- 
bile, however, did not have a motor num- 
ber given to it by the Ford Motor Co. 
and in all likelihood was a stolen auto- 
mobile. 

At the trial it developed that Samuel 
Shiren had taken a bill of sale from a 
dealer in the name of his wife as the 
title holder, but that this dealer had pur- 
chased the car from a thief. Thus the 
car claimed to have been owned by 
Shiren was a stolen car. 

The court decided in favor of the in- 
surance company and denied recovery to 
Mr. Shiren. The court said: 

“The Referee: After discussion I re- 
gret to find for the defendant in this 
case. I believe the car was a stolen car; 
that fact has been proved to my satis- 
faction. Of course the plaintiff was in 
my opinion entirely innocent; he did not 
know Conlyn was a receiver of stolen 
cars nor do I think it was incumbent 
upon the plaintiff to look up the chain 
of title and find out whether Cyrilla was 
the legitimate owner of the car. I think 
it is very unfortunate for the plaintiff 
but I do not see what other alternative 
I have except to find for the defendant 
on the grounds I stated before—that the 
car in question was a stolen car, and 
therefore there must be judgment for the 
defendant insurance company.’ 

Mr. Shiren was represented by Benja- 
min H. Booth, as attorney. The St. Paul 
was represented by Joseph Greenhill as 
trial attorney and Simon Greenhill as 
associate attorney on the trial memo- 
randa, while the Insurers Adjustment 
Bureau, Inc., J. T. Walsh, secretary, was 
the adjuster for the insurance company. 


WITH EDWARD BROWN & SONS 


Edward Brown & Sons have been ap- 
pointed general agents in California for 
the Union Fire, Accident & General of 
aris. The company formerly operated 
in California through the Coast depart- 
ment of the London Assurance. Edward 
trown & Sons represent a large number 
of companies as Pacific Coast general 
agents. 


PACIFIC BOARD MEETS TODAY 

John C. Dornin, Pacific Coast maf- 
ager for the Springfield Fire & Marine, 
will in all likelihood be elected president 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific, which is holding its annual 
meeting now at Del Monte, Calif. Joy 
Lichtenstein of the Hartford has been 
nominated for vice-president and Henry 
F. Badger as secretary-manager. 











COURT DEFINES WINDSTORM 





Loss Following Steady Wind and Heavy 
Rain Not Recoverable Under a 
Windstorm Policy 

A warehouse insured against wind- 
storm, cyclone and tornado, collapsed, 
and the owners, Sabatier Bros., sued the 
insurers, the Scottish Union & National, 
claiming that it was destroyed by a 
windstorm. 

The proof of loss showed that there 
was an extremely heavy rain accompany- 
ing the wind on the night of the loss. 
The Louisiana Court of Appeal therefore 
held that, according to the definition by 
Webster of a windstorm as: “A storm 
characterized by high wind with little or 
no precipitation,” there was no _ wind- 
storm blowing at that time. 

To be a windstorm, the court said, 
there must be an outburst of tumultuous 
force. An ordinary gust of wind, no 
matter how prolonged, is not a wind- 
storm. These definitions are supported 
by cases in other states. 

According to the testimony of a civil 
engineer, the building had about reached 
the point of failure, the soil beneath it 
being wet and unstable and unable to 
sustain the weight of the 16 or 17 thou- 
sand sacks of rice stored within it; al- 
most any external force could cause it 
to fall, and it could have collapsed under 
the pressure of a ten-mile wind. Obvi- 
ously, the court said, the conditions of 
the policy could not be construed as se- 
curing protection against a wind of that 
character. Judgment for the company 
was affirmed. 





Name Committee Heads 
Redon Agents’ Convention 


The Grand Rapids Association of In- 
surance gle has named the various 
committees which will deal with all the 
arrangements in connection with the an- 
nual convention of the National Associa- 
tion in that city during the week of Sep- 
tember 18. Following are the names of 
the chairmen of the various committees: 

Convention executive committee, James 
M. Crosby, Jr., chairman, and G. Earle 
McVoy, vice-chairman; finance commit- 
tee, Chas. G. Watkins; publicity commit- 
tee, Harold W. Usher; entertainment 
committee, Chris Ten Broek; ladies’ 
committee, Mrs. James M. Crosby, Jr., 
chairman, and Mrs. Clyde B. Smith, vice- 
chairman; registration committee, Geo. 
C. Blickle; sports committee, Orson J. 
Sawyer; hotel committee, Arnold Swan- 
son; transportation committee, Norris A. 
King; reception committee, James M. 
Crosby. 





FLORIDA GENERAL AGENTS 


Announcement is made that the Lon- 
don & Lancashire, the Law Union & 
Rock and the Orient (all members of 
the London & Lancashire group) have 
appointed Bradfield & Rhudy, Inc., of 
Jacksonville as general agents for Flor- 
ida to succeed Lawrence Haynes & Son, 
who have represented those companies 
in the same capacity over a long period 
of years. Bradfield & Rhudy, Inc., is 
a well-established and successful general 
agency, and the companies mentioned 
will undoubtedly prove a valuable acqui- 
sition to it. 





QUALIFICATION TESTS 

The New York State Insurance De- 
partment recently conducted examina- 
tions for applicants for agents’ and brok- 
ers’ licenses at Binghamton, Svracuse, 
Rochester, Utica, Malone, Buffalo and 
Watertown. The results of these tests 
are as follows: agents’ licenses, thirteen 
passed and twenty-three failed; brokers’ 
licenses, eight passed and six failed. In 
New York City twenty-nine applicants 
for agents’ licenses sat for the examina- 
tions. Thirteen passed and_ sixteen 
failed. 


MASSACHUSETTS DEP’T MOVES 
The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment is moving to its new headquarters 
at 100 Nashua Street, Boston, where it 
will occupy half of the eighth floor and 





ee Fire ry 
Analyzed by N.F.P.A. 


LOSSES 


"REDUCE 


Figures Show That Over 82% of Fires in 
Sprinklered Risks Caused Loss of 
Under $1,000 Each 


SPRINKLERS 


A detailed and illuminating record of 
bakery fires for the ten years 1923-1932 
inclusive has been prepared by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association and 
published in the Quarterly of that or- 
ganization. In reaching certain conclu- 
sions the N.F.P.A. has used figures on 
bakery fires from 1900 to the end of 
1933. For the ten year period mentioned 
there were 258 such fires in wholesale 
and retail bakeries in Massachusetts and 
209 in Iowa with an average loss per 
fire of $1,831 in the former state and 
$1,231 in the latter. In Massachusetts 
the loss on buildings amounted to about 
60% while in Iowa it was only 40% 

On sprinklered risks 821%4% of 348 fires 
caused losses of less than $1,000 each 
with only 2.3% with losses of between 
$10,000 and $25,000 each. On the other 
hand, in unsprinklered risks only 50% 
of the losses were under $1,000 while 
21% were between $1,000 and $10,000 and 
16% between $10,000 and $100,000. 

Further analysis of 367 fires in the 
N.F.P.A. records where definite loss fig- 
ures are reported indicates an average 
loss per fire of $1,340 for fires in sprink- 
lered bakeries and $21,820 for fires in 
bakeries not so equipped. 

Special Hazards and Common Causes 

Figures on fire causes indicate that 
special hazard and common causes are 
about equal as factors responsible for 
bakery fires. In the present study, spe- 
cial hazard causes were responsible for 
47% of the fires for which the cause is 
reasonably well known. This compares 
with 50% in the previous fire record 
given in 1922. 

Special hazard causes are divided be- 
tween oven and other than oven. The 
principal oven causes are: overheated 
ovens igniting combustible material, de- 
fective ovens, oven explosions. The spe- 
cial hazard causes other than oven in- 
clude: fat or grease boiling over or 
otherwise ignited, spontaneous ignition 
of hot crackers and wood-work ignited 
from hot stove. Common causes leading 
to the large majority of bakery fires are: 
smoking-matches, electrical causes, spon- 
taneous ignition—oily material, over- 
heated flues or stacks, defective flues or 
chimneys, hot ashes and coals, rubbish 
and litter, and leaking gas ignited. 

Other special hazards cause many 
fires. Of these the ignition of grease 
predominates, accounting for 10% of all 
bakery fires of known origin. Most of 
the grease fires were due entirely to 
carelessness in permitting fat or grease 
to boil over during cooking operations. 
Twenty-five of the grease fires were 
specifically chargeable to the ignition of 
fat while frying doughnuts. The fires 
attributed to the spontaneous ignition of 
hot crackers occurred when hot or 
charred crackers were packed with other 
crackers and fire broke out later. The 
losses from such fires were, for the most 
part, insignificant. 

The record indicates that automatic 
sprinklers are highly efficient in this 
class of property and for the most part 
fires were extinguished by the operation 
of ten heads or less. Of the total num- 
ber of fires in which sprinklers were a 
factor there were only eight in which the 
operation of the sprinkler system was 
unsatisfactory, making a total of 244 
fires or 96.9% where the operation of 
sprinklers was satisfactory. This com- 
pares favorably with a general average 
of 96% for all classes of occupancy. 





will have considerable more room than 
at its location at the state’ house. In- 
surance brokers’ examinations will be 
given at the main office but it is not yet 
certain whether the tests for agents’ li- 
censes will be given in the new head- 
quarters or in the Gardner auditorium 
of the state house. 
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ST. LOUIS AGENTS HOPEFUL 
Await Contact with W.U.A. Company 
Officers in Connection with Clearing 
of Mixed Agencies 
The St. Louis Agreement of 1925, said 
to be the only arrangement of its kind 
between fire insurance companies and an 
agent’s organization, has now apparently 
been eliminated by the action of the 
Western Underwriters Association to 
clear all agencies in excepted cities. [ft 
will be recalled that along about 1925 
the Western Underwriters Association 
brought to St. Louis the so-called Blue 
Book, which sought to scale the commis- 
sion range to 15, 20 and 25% and to 
exact other requirements of their agents, 
A brief trial soon convinced the compa- 
nies and their agents that this arrange- 
ment was not good for them, because 
too much of the best business in the 
community was going to the companies 

outside of the Union. 

Then followed a series of conferences 
in St. Louis and Chicago between a com- 
mittee of the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation headed by W. D. Hemenway, 
president of the Association at that time 
and head of the Insurance Agency Co,: 
Carl Lawton of Lawton- Byrne-Bruner 
Insurance Agency and Charles Morrill of 
W. H. Markham & Co. At these talks 
both sides placed all of their cards on 
the tables and the final result was the 
St. Louis Agreement. Under its terms 
the scale of commissions was fixed at 
20, 25 and 30% and certain restrictions 
were placed on contingent commissions 

While representatives of the Bureau 
did not participate in the conferences 
with the Western Underwriters Assoc‘a- 
tion men the arrangement was made 
three-sided by the special committee of 
the local association working with the 
3ureau companies. So that when the 
St. Louis Agreement was finally put into 
effect it presumably covered the entire 
situation and was looked upon as a per- 
manent arrangement. 

3ut while the St. Louis Agreement has 
apparently been thrown into the discard, 
according to the St. Louis viewpoint, the 
local agents have not entirely given up 
hope of reaching a peaceful solution of 
their problems with the companies. They 
have not yet been officially advised as to 
just what happened at White Sulphur 
Springs and the real motives behind that 
step. Their minds are entirely open and 
if and when a delegation of company of- 
ficials arrives in St. Louis they will be 
met on a friendly basis and asked to sit 
down and talk over the entire situation 
in an endeavor to work out something 
that will be equitable to all concerned. 


British Insuring Against 
Victory Bond Drawings 


Lloyd’s underwriters are now accept- 
ing insurances against the contingency 
of a holder of Victory 
premium at which his investment stands 


3onds losing the 


owing to redemption at par at the forth- 
coming drawing. The insurances are 
based on the amount the bondholder 
stands to lose in the event of his hold- 
ing being drawn, so that assuming the 
bonds to stand at a premium of £11 per 
£100, the amount covered against the 
drawing of the bond for £1,000 would be 
£110. 

The rate quoted at Lloyd’s is 1 4/5% 
on the sum insured, and it is interesting 
to note that whereas the chance of a 
bond being drawn is fractionally greater 
this year than last, owing to the dimin- 
ished residue after last year’s drawing, 
the premium is substantially lower than 
a year ago, when the rate was 2% 

Some of the insurance companies are 
transacting business on a somewhat dif- 
ferent basis, a premium of 5d. (10 cents) 
being charged for each £1 at which the 
bond insured stands above par, so that 
on a £100 bond standing at a premium of 
£10 the cost of insurance against the loss 
which would accrue in the event of the 


bond being drawn would be 4s. 2d. ($1), 
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Subject of Comprehensive Report 


The Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers has completed its study of Boston 
waterfront fire hazards, with particular 
reference to the oil terminals on Chelsea 
and Mystic Rivers. The reports on this 
study, prepared under the direction of 
Isaac Osgood, assistant manager of the 
Board, are intended to lead to elimina- 
tion of hazards such as caused the costly 
oil plant fire at Tiverton, R. I., last No- 
vember. 

The report promises that “in consider- 
ing possible results of fire involving large 
quantities of flammable liquids three 
principle factors appear; first, the ex- 
treme difficulty of accomplishing quick 
control; second, the exceptional intensity 
of heat and smoke gencrated by large 
areas of burning oil making close ap- 
proach difficult and jeopardizing prop- 
erty even at considerable distance, and 
third, the possible failure of artificial or 
natural barriers to confine the burning 
fluid, this being especially important 
when oil plants are located near flowing 
waterways.” 

General Situation 

On the general situation, the 
comments as follows: 

“The principal oil terminals for Boston 
and vicinity are located on Chelsea 
River. In 1932, approximately 800 ves- 
sels, including steamships, motor-driven 
tankers and barges, discharged to the 
various terminals on this river approxi- 
mately 5,500,000 barrels of fuel oil, kero- 
sene, bunker oil and gasoline, about 65% 
of which was gasoline. Engineers from 
the New England Insurance Exchange 
and the Eastern Underwriters’ Inspec- 
tion Bureau collaborated with board en- 
gineers in making inspections of the oil 
plants and the waterfront properties.” 

In its conclusions with respect to wa- 
terfront property, the report states that: 

“1. A great majority of the waterfront 
structures are weak, in so far as resist- 
ance to fire is concerned, whether fire 
occurs in or outside the structures. 

“2, Most buildings on the waterfront, 
in contrast to the ordinary buildings 
ashore, are exposed to fire from rather 
inaccessible combustible under-structures 
which in turn may be subiect to a travel- 
ing fire, inflammable liquid or other com- 
bustible material floating on the water. 

“These properties, further, are found 
to be old and not in good repair in many 
cases, with inadequate sprinkler protec- 
tion, especially under the decks, although 
generally there is little oily incrustation 
on piers and piling and the wharf prop- 


report 


PROPOSE CHANGE IN BLANKS 

The committee on blanks of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, which met last week in New 
York, has proposed that the blanks for 
fire companies be changed so that the 
hail classification be separated to provide 
for “hail, growing crops only,” and “hail 
other than growing crops.” As these are 
considered entirely different risks the 
committee believes they should be sepa- 
rated on the annual statement blanks. 
This amendment will be submitted to the 
executive committee of the National 
Convention for approval. 


BRITISH OUTDOOR FIRES 

Sir Roy Robinson, chairman of the 
British Forestry Commission, announces 
that in 1933 there were 621 fires on open 
spaces as against 409 in 1929. Referring 
to the cause of most of these fires, he 
considers that the chief wrongdoer is the 
smoker, the majority of accidental fires 
being started from matches carelessly 
thrown down after use. Smokers should 
See that the matches are properly ex- 
tinguished before leaving the place where 
they are thrown. 


erties are usually low structures, fairly 
well separated and offering comparative- 
ly moderate exposure to the congested 
area, owing to the interposition of At- 
lantic Avenue and Commercial Street, 
which are 80 to 100 feet wide. Expos- 
ures on the Charlestown, Fort Point 
Channel and South Bay and the East 
Boston waterfront are not considered to 
be unusually serious as a gencral prop- 
osition.” 

Referring to the oil transportation 
hazard in Greater Boston Harbor, the re- 
port says: “It is our conclusion that the 
potential danger of the transportation of 
flammable liquids on the harbor and ad- 
jacent waterways exceeds the hazard of 
the terminal station.” 


TO AID SALVATION ARMY 


Vincent Cullen, E. G. Driver, Julian 
Lucas and J. Lester Parsons 
Leaders of Insurance Groups 
Prominent insurance company leaders 
are directing a fund-raising campaign in 
the insurance field in behalf of the citi- 
zens appeal for the Salvation Army. 
Organized under the trade and industry 
committee, headed by David Sarnoff, 
president of the Radio Corporation of 

America, the insurance men arc: 


Vincent Cullen, president, National 
Surety Corp., chairman of the cas- 
ualty and surety division for the citi- 


zens appeal; E. G. Driver, secretary, 
Board of Underwriters of New York, 
chairman of the marine insurance divi- 
sion; Julian Lucas, partner, Davis Dor- 
land & Co., chairman of the insurance 
agents and brokers division; J. Lester 
Parsons, president, U. S. Fire Insurance 
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Co., chairman of the fire insurance divi- 
sion. 

The citizens appeal for the Salvation 
Army is seeking at least $546,000 to en- 
able the Army to continue its extensive 
welfare and relief activities for the com- 
ing year. The Army’s permanent yearly 
activity in New York City requires a 
minimum normal budget of $1,376,238. 
The organization’s estimated income 
during the year is only $830,238. The 
present campaign is to secure funds to 
be used by the Army in carrying out its 
full schedule of welfare work. Gifts are 
being sought from executives, employe 
groups and corporations. 

Peter S. Duryee is executive chairman 
of the citizens appeal. Contributions 
may be sent to Guy Emerson, treasurer, 
Citizens Appeal for the Salvation Army, 
57 William Street, New York. 





Superintendent of Insurance Van 
Schaick has revoked the license of Clar- 
ence A. McCracken, Mineola, N. Y. 




















The Home Fire & Marine trademark pictures a full-rigged ship entering San Francisco Harbor through the Golden 
Gate at sunset. In 1923 Postal authorities at Washington, D. C., adopted this trademark for the 20c stamp now in use. 


Strength, Permanence and Stability 


An agency connection with the 


Home Fire & Marine, founded in 1864, is an alliance 


with a company of unquestioned security and un- 


faltering service — security and service that rest 
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has earned the confidence of the insuring public. 
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Expect Lower Rates 
On Hudson Bay Risks 


INCREASED TRADE DESIRED 
British Joint Hull Committee Said to 
Have Revised Rates on Basis of 
1933 Experience 


Reductions in marine insurance rates 
on Hudson Bay trade are reported due 
to the favorable experience during 1933. 
Another reason offered is the desire to 
stimulate cattle business from the United 
States to Europe through Port Churchill. 
The Policy-Holder, a British contempo- 
rary, gives the following interesting ac- 
count of the pending changes in the 
Hudson Bay rate schedules: 

It is understood that the Joint Hull 
Committee has revised the scale of ad- 
ditional premiums for Hudson Bay trade 
and that the new scale has been given 
to Sir Halford Mackinder, chairman of 
the Imperial Shipping Committee, to be 
communicated to the Canadian authori- 
ties. It would be impolitic to give pre- 
cise details of the revised rates until they 
are announced in the report of the Im- 
perial Shipping Committee on Hudson 
Bay trade, which may be expected some 
time in May, but it is understood that 
the additional premium for cancelling the 
North American warranty for Hudson 
Bay voyages on full with-average con- 
ditions, which last year was 50s. per cent. 
on the insured value plus 2s. per ton on 
the gross registered tonnage, is reduced 
by about 15%, and this applies also to 
the additional premium of 40s. per cent 
on the insured value plus 2s. per ton on 
the gross registered tonnage for vessels 
equipped with a gyro compass—direction- 
finding apparatus being essential in both 
cases. 

Total Loss Rates Cut 


The total loss only additional premium, 
which last year was 50s. per cent. on the 
insured value of 40s. per cent. for vessels 
equipped with a gyro compass, is under- 
stood to have been reduced by about 
18%, while the rates for insurances 
F.P.A. and on freight remain unchanged 
These reductions are presumably the re- 
sult of the clean record of Hudson Bay 
trade last year, for it will be remembered 
that a year ago the Imperial Shipping 
Committee reported that underwriters 
were unable to make any further reduc- 
tions in rates for Hudson Bay trade in 
view of all the circumstances, and the 
context indicated that a very material 
circumstance was the total loss of the 
steamer Bright Fan, towards the end of 
1932 season. 

Accepting the Imperial Shipping Com- 
mittee’s estimate that underwriters 
would have made up that loss last sea- 
son if the same number of vessels en- 
gaged in the trade as in 1932 and no 
serious casualty was incurred, it would 
seem that underwriters are about all 
square on the trade at the present time, 
for about the same number of vessels 
made the Hudson Bay voyage in 1933 as 
in 1932. Therefore the concessions now 
made are very substantial in view of the 
fact that underwriters have little if any- 
thing in hand with which to balance 
any future losses that may be incurred 
They are in fact discounting the possi- 
bility of another “clean” season in 1934, 
a point which should be appreciated by 
the Canadian authorities, although it is 
to be feared that they will not view the 
concession in that light, because they 
contend that the trade involves no spe- 
cial perils and that it should be free of 
all additional premium. 

One reason why underwriters may bo 
specially commended for adopting re- 
duced additional premiums for Hudson 
prob- 
further the scheme of shipping 
the United States via Port 
This scheme involves the ex- 


Bay trade is that by doing so they 
ably 
cattle from 
Churchill. 


em 


tension of the Wyoming and Montana 
railroad into Saskatchewan, with the ob- 
ject of connecting with the Canadian 
National Railways, and while at present 
the scheme is hung up for lack of public 
funds there is big money behind it, and 
a syndicate is said to be prepared to 
finance about 33% of the cost of the 
extension, estimated at about £4,000,000, 
when the public works authority of the 
United States is prepared to finance the 
balance. To open up a route via Hudson 
Bay for American cattle would undoubt- 
edly be largely for the benefit of British 
shipowners, so that in reducing their 
rates for the trade underwriters are in- 
directly furthering the interests of the 
British shipping industry. 





TO ACT FOR BUFFALO 


H. D. Maddox, of Jackson, Miss., has 
been appointed by the Buffalo Fire to 
make periodic inspections of that com- 


pany’s business in Mississippi, the ar- 
rangement having been completed this 
week when President Sidney R. Ken- 
nedy of the Buffalo visited Jackson. Mr. 
Maddox, however, will continue his in- 
dependent adjustment and_ inspection 
service for other semigueten, 
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Three More Bulletins 
On Marine Definition 


HOLLAND TUNNEL BUILDING 
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Cannot Be Insured Under Marine Form; 
Rulings on Pipe Lines and Po- 
tatoes in Warehouses 

Three additional interpretative bulle- 
tins dealing with problems arising under 
the uniform definition of inland marine 
underwriting powers have been issued 
by the Joint Committee on Interpreta- 
tion and Complaint. This committee is 
composed of leading fire, marine and cas- 
ualty insurance executives. One of these 
bulletins, dealing with the Holland Tun- 
nel field office building at Canal, Varick 
and Vestry streets, New York, states 
that a marine or inland marine form of 
policy may not be issued to cover prop- 
erty damage on this building. The tun- 
nel itself is insured under a marine form. 


The second bulletin deals with water 


pipe lines and power transmission lines 
and is as follows: 
“Water pipe lines and power trans- 


mission lines may be insured under a ma- 
rine or inland marine form of policy 
provided such policy includes perils 
other than those enumerated in Section 
1) of the definition, but the policy cov- 
erages for property damage, use and oc- 
cupancy and consequential loss must ex- 


‘Wer. Risks Cover Reforms Afoot 


British Brokers Informed of Situation by D. King-Page, Best 
Informed Marine Insurance Writer 


Writing in the Journal of the Corpora- 
tion of Insurance Brokers of London D. 
King-Page, distinguished British marine 
insurance newspaper man, discusses the 
war risk problem. Writing some years 
ago Vaucher, in his “Guide to Marine In- 
surance,” advocated the exclusion of war 
risks from the marine policy. Taking up 
the subject from the beginning of the 
World War he says in part: 

“Obviously the Great War called into 
being a general request for cover against 
war risks, and the unsettled state of 
world politics since 1918 has revived what 
is really an old problem in a new aspect. 
In Vaucher’s days practically all insur- 
ances were by named vessels for speci- 
fic voyages, and if an underwriter in- 
cluded war risks in his policy he was 
only pledged to that risk for the currency 
of that policy. Today, however, with 
open covers including war risks subject 
to cancellation only after ten days have 
expired from the giving of notice, under- 
writers find themselves pledged to risks 
which may develop into very serious per- 
ils before they can obtain anything like 


adequate premiums. 

“It was not, 
find P. H. 
chairman at 
of the 


therefore, surprising to 
Matthews, in his speech as 
the recent annual meeting 
Institute of London Underwriters, 


expressing the opinion that the present 
system of covering war risks in open 
covers is far from satisfactory. 

A. B. Stewart’s Suggestions 

“It may not have been entirely coin- 
cidence that almost simultaneously A. B. 
Stewart chairman of Lloyd’s Underwrit- 
ers Association, wrote a letter to every 
underwriting agent at Lloyd’s asking 
whether the recipient would be prepared 
to support a proposal that the inclusion 
of war risks in open covers should only 
be on the basis that such risks were held 
covered at rates to be arranged, so that 
while merchants, bankers, etc., would be 
given the protection of a definite under- 
taking that their goods would be insured 
against war risks, underwriters would be 
free to charge adequate additional pre- 
miums if and when such risks became 
serious. 

“This is not the first time Mr. Stewart 
has circularized the market, for in 1931 
he issued a memorandum in which at- 
tention was called to the desirability of 
some measure of reform, and this was 
sent to London and Liverpool compan- 
ies as well as to underwriters at Lloyd’s. 
In his recent letter Mr. Stewart empha- 
sized the fact that to have any chance 
of success the proposal would also have 
to have the support of the companies, 
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clude buildings, their furniture and fyr. 
nishings, generators, transformers, ma. 
chinery and other fixed contents and 
supplies held in storage therein.” 
Potatoes in Warehouses 

Potatoes in warehouses is the subject 
of the third bulletin, which follows: 

“The committee has received the fol- 
lowing inquiry: 

““We have been requested to insure 
potatoes belonging to an assured held by 
them for future shipment as well as po- 


tatoes held by the assured for which 
they are le gally liable. This request, as 
you can imagine, comes from the State 


of ——— and is in effect a request for a 
warchouse floater since the potatoes are 
held for an indeterminate period await- 
ing shipment to Eastern markets.’ 

“The committee disapproves the insur- 
ance described in the foregoing para- 
graph under a marine or inland marine 
form of policy for the reason that it is 
evident the storage is not incidental to 
transportation.” 


Marine Union to Meet 
In London Sept. 24-28 


The International Marine Insurance 
Union has decided to hold its annual 
conference in London next September. 
This is the first time that the organiza- 
tion has met in the United Kingdom, 
Continental resorts usually having been 


chosen in the past. Marine underwriters 
from some thirty maritime countries are 
coming to the conference. 


The London office of the Union will 
be established at the Hotel Metropole, 
where from September 24 onwards com- 
mittee meetings will follow each other 
until the twenty-cighth, when a plenary 
meeting of all the delegates will be held 
to confirm what has been done in com- 
mittee. A. banquet will follow in the 
evening. 
and Mr. Matthews’ remarks at the an- 
nual meeting of the Institute have been 
interpreted to mean that the companies 
would support any practicable scheme 
put forward by a responsible institution. 
Both Mr. Stewart’s letter and Mr. 
Matthews’ speech must, however, be re- 
garded as part of a widespread move- 
ment, for at the two last conferences of 
the International Marine Insurance Union 
the war risk problem has been discussed. 
Those discussions have been, for some 
reason or other, treated as private and 
confidential, and a circular issued by the 
Union subsequent to last year’s Mon- 
reux Conference and dealing with war 
risks is also confidential. 

“Obviously, the Union must be consult- 
ed in any movement thdt may develop 
for the reform of war risk cover, so that 
it would seem improbable that any defi- 
nite developments will take place before 
the next conference, presumably in Sep- 
tember this year. 

“In the meantime, however, both Mr. 
Matthews’ speech and Mr. Stewart's let- 
ter will afford a basis for discussion, and 
the replies to Mr. Stewart’s enquiry 
should afford very valuable evidence of 
the feeling of the market at Lloyd’s on 
the question of war risk cover. It must 


not be taken that the scheme evolved by 
Mr. Stewart is the only alternative to 
the present system, however, for one 


problem with which many underwriters 
are gravely concerned is that of the ac- 
cumulation of goods awaiting shipment. 
Since aircraft and modern weapons are 
capable of such devastating effects, it is 
obvious that such accumulations must 
represent very serious liabilities to un- 
derwriters, and there are advocates of a 
scheme for confining war risk cover un- 
der marine policies to goods only when 
they are waterborne, since this would 
avoid the catastrophe risk of widespread 


damage to accumulations of goods 
ashore. 
“Here, for the time being, the problem 


must rest, but it is very apparent that a 
serious movement for reform in the mat- 
ter of war risks is afoot, and develop- 
ments of considerable importance may be 
expected after underwriters have had op- 
portunity of considering the various pro- 
posals which have been put forward.” 
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Modify Basic Limits 
On Product Liability 


ACTION BY NATIONAL BUREAU 


How New Plan Solves Troublesome 
Underwriting Problem Told by Milton 
Acker; New Excess Limit Tables 


Modification in the basic limits of lia- 
bility applicable to the product public 
liability and manufacturers’ & contrac- 
tors’ property damage liability coverages 
has been announced by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
The change involves the establishment of 
aggregate policy limits for these forms, 
which apply in addition to the regular 
per person and per accident limits for 
product public liability, and the regular 
per accident limit for manufacturers’ & 
contractors’ property damage liability. 

The basic aggregate limit for product 
public liability is $25,000 applicable to all 
classifications, including restaurants for 
the food consumption hazard. The reg- 
ular limits of $5,000 per person and $10,- 
(00) per accident apply in addition to the 
aggregate limit. Provision is made for 
writing increased limits of liability for 
additional premium charges on the basis 
of the usual factors in the public liabil- 
ity excess limit tables. 

For manufacturers’ & contractors’ 
property damage liability the basic ag- 
gregate limit of $10,000 is applicable to 
all classifications. The regular limit of 
$1,000 per accident applies in addition to 
the aggregate limit. Two new excess 
limit tables are provided for writing in- 
creased limits of liability for various 
combinations of accident and aggregate 
limits. 

Explanation by Milton Acker 


It is pointed out that after losses have 
developed on a policy with a correspond- 
ing reduction in the aggregate limit, the 
policyholder may desire to increase the 
aggregate limit applicable to the remain- 
der of the policy period. This may be 
accomplished on payment of additional 
premiums based on the factors in the 
manual excess limit tables. In explana- 
tion of the reasons for the new plan 
Milton Acker, manager, compensation 
and liability department of the Bureau, 
made the following statement: 

“The new plan solves a troublesome under- 
writing problem which has caused casualty in- 
surance companies considerable concern in the 
past. This is due to the fact that the writing 
of product public liability or manufacturers’ & 
contractors’ property damage liability insurance 
im certain cases has involved assumption by the 
carriers of liabilities far in 
normally contemplated under the regular policy. 
In connection wtih these two coverages it is 
frequently difficult to relate an occurrence re- 
sulting in bodily injury or damage to property, 
to the single cause which is responsible for the 
occurrence or series of occurrences, 

“In product public liability, for example, pol- 
icies ordinarily provide that for the purpose of 
applying policy limits, if merchandise or product 
from one prepared or acquired lot shall after 
the sale produce injuries to more than one per- 
son, the injuries to all persons proceeding from 
that common cause shall be considered as con- 
Stituting one accident. In many cases it is 
difficult if not impossible to prove that the par- 
ticular food product which was the cause of 
illness suffered by a number of persons came 
from one prepared or acquired lot. The result 
is that instead of the injuries to all persons 
being considered as a single accident, the in- 
jury to each person separately must be con- 
sidered as a single accident subject to the pol- 
icy limit applicable to each person. ‘The carrier 
has therefore been required to pay for claims 
considerably in excess of those contemplated by 


excess of those 


the basic rates for a single accident. 

“The situation is similar in the case of man- 
ufacturers’ & contractors’ property damage lia- 
bility insurance, for example, where a contractor 
'S required to engage in a series of blasting 


Make Progress in N. J. 
Claim Fraud Probe 


H. W. J. HARGRAVE IS ACTIVE 


Claim Investigation, Inc., of Newark Re- 
tains J. D. Carpenter, Jr., as Counsel; 
Work Directed by Committee of 13 


For some time past fifty-six casualty 
companies and two large public utility 
corporations doing business in New Jer- 
sey have been co-operating in a state- 
wide investigation of ambulance chasing 
and alleged fraudulent claims. This joint 
effort, which has been under the direc- 
tion of a recently formed New Jersey 
Claim Investigation, Inc., has been hailed 
as an evidence of the determination of 
both carriers and self-insurers to carry 
the war directly to ambulance chasing 
lawyers, crooked doctors and fraudulent 
claimants wherever they show them- 
selves. Herbert W. J. Hargrave, former- 
ly with the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
has been retained as manager. 

The latest development came this week 
with the retention of James D. Carpen- 
ter, Jr., president of the New Jersey Bar 
Association and more recently special as- 
sistant attorney-general in charge of 
prosecutions in Passaic county, and it is 
Mr. Carpenter’s intention to work close- 
ly with the bar association and medical 
societies of the state as well as with the 
prosecuting authorities of the several 
counties. 

The investigation was organized early 
in 1933. For several months those in 
charge have been establishing evidence 
behind a flood of complaints charging 
fraudulent and unethical practices by 
lawyers, doctors and other individuals. 
Offices are maintained at 15 Washington 
Street, Newark. Manager Hargrave is 
a lawyer with wide experience in insur- 
ance matters; he organized the claim de- 
partment of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. 

A general committee of thirteen with 
Oliver R. Beckwith, counsel, the Aetna 
Affiliated Companies, as chairman, is in 
general charge of the work which is be- 
ing supervised by a working committee 
consisting of William P. Cavanaugh, 
manager, claim department of the Na- 
tional Bureau; William M. Kearns, Lib- 
erty Mutual, and H. V. Drown, Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey. 





ARTHUR J. DEALY PROMOTED 


Arthur J. Dealy, one of the public 
spirited insurance agents of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., has been elected president 
of the New Rochelle Agency, Inc., of 
which he has been a vice-president for 
some years. This agency represents the 
United States Casualty and Hartford 
Fire as general agents. 





TOWNER’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

Rutherford H. Towner, head of the 
Towner Rating Bureau, will celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the formation 
of the bureau this fall. 





operations in connection with a highway con- 
struction project and where single blasts might 
be responsible for damage to a large number 
of separate properties. It is impossible to re- 
late the damage to each separate piece of prop- 
erty to a particular blast, and for that reason 
the carrier is required to consider each occur- 
rence involving property damage as a separate 
accident instead of combining the losses re- 
sulting from damage to numerous pieces of prop- 
erty for application of the policy accident limit 
The introduction of a total policy or aggregate 
limit furnishes a measure of protection in set- 
ting up a reasonable total loss amount for which 
the carrier is liable in connection with the ac- 
cumulation of claims resulting from all occur- 
rences during the policy period,” 
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Many New Features In New Compensation 
Manual Effective June 30 In New Jersey 


Standardization of manual phraseology 
is one of the noteworthy features of the 
1934 basic manual just completed by the 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau of New Jersey and approved in all 
respects by the commissioner of banking 
and insurance, to govern the writing of 
policies dating from June 30, 1934. Sub- 
scribing companies this week received 
the new manuals together with the gen- 
eral and special rules of procedure and 
appropriate rates and rating values for 
New Jersey coverage. The rate struc- 
ture under the new manual, it is learned, 
approximates very closely to the level in 
force at this time. 

Going into detail on the important 
points of departure in the new manual 
from former practices, A. R. Lawrence, 
chairman of the bureau, explains as fol- 
lows: “Companies are urgently advised 
to make every effort to acquaint their 
underwriting and policy writing staffs 
with the manual before issuing any pol- 
icies. To do otherwise is to invite con- 
fusion, delay and wasted effort. 

“One may not safely assume that con- 
tinuance of a former code number means 
continuance of the former classification. 
Many current code numbers will now ap- 
ply to classifications having considerably 
broader scope. To emphasize, something 
like a hundred classifications have been 
amended to include drivers and chauf- 
feurs. Other classes have been redefined 
or altered as to inclusions and exclu- 
sions. Special emphasis should be laid 
upon the general rules and without an 
intimate knowledge of which difficulty 
may be encountered in providing the 
proper classification description of many 
risks. 

General Rules 

“The rules section of the New Jersey 
manual will be continued as an integrat- 
ed whole edited to correspond as closely 
as circumstances permit with the general 
rules of the National Council’s 1934 basic 
manual. There will be no separate New 
Jersey exception rules pages. The en- 
tire group of general and special rules of 
procedure will appear on canary colored 
sheets, properly identified for use in this 
state and not elsewhere. The rate and 
special classification sheets will be print- 
ed on white, consistent with the new pro- 
cedure of the Council. 


Manual Phraseology 

“The old term frequently employed, 
‘excluding * * *,’ has been dropped in 
favor of the purely directional note re- 
quiring specific operations ‘to be sep- 
arately rated.’ This is believed to be 
much more straightforward and effective. 
Classification phraseology has been fur- 
ther standardized and defined and the 
list of ‘standard exceptions’ somewhat 


diminished. Certain common types of 
operations or employments are newly 
grouped under the terms ‘general inclu- 
sions’ or ‘general exclusions,’ carefully 
defined and with the expectation that the 
underwriting requirements will thereby 
become much more fully and effectively 
set forth. 

“As to voluntary compensation insur- 
ance, the rules newly provide a method 
by which voluntary compensation insur- 
ance may be written. At the moment it 
is not apparent that the provision is ap- 
plicable to other cases than casual em- 
ployments and elective public officials. 

“The special expense constant applica- 
ble exclusively to per capita rated pol- 
icies has been continued at the amount 
of $5. The general expense constant ap- 
plicable to all other policies has been in- 
creased to $10. 

“The table of percentages for policies 
providing for interim adjustment has 
been revised in the direction of more ad- 
equate advance payment. In addition, a 
minimum deposit has been established 
for interim adjustment policies.” 

As to private residences, estates and 
farms Mr. Lawrence said that only do- 
mestic servants connected with private 
residences continue to be rated upon the 
per capita basis. All outservants classes 
include all chauffeurs other than for com- 
mercial vehicles. Private estates have 
been redefined and are covered under 
two payroll rated classes. Inservants on 
farms likewise appear on the payroll 
basis. “In view of these changes,” he 
explained, “it becomes necessary to es- 

(Continued on Page 42) 





MEET COL. VINCENT CULLEN 


National Surety President Joins Army of 
Kentucky Colonels by Appointment 
of Governor Laffoon 

There was a new air of military alert- 
ness in the National Surety Corp. of- 
fices this week when the news spread 
that President Vincent Cullen, who more 
than earned his rank of captain in the 
A. E. F. artillery, had been appointed a 
Colonel on the staff of Governor Ruby 
Laffoon of Kentucky. It is learned that 
President Cullen took the news philo- 
sophically and without outward show of 
emotion, but his friends tell of the de- 
light which it created in the Cullen home- 
stead Monday evening. 

One fly in the ointment, however, is 
the rumor that Kentucky Colonels are to 
come under an N.R.A. code which may 
mean greatly restricted activity under an 
elaborate set of rules and regulations. 
Just what Col. Cullen’s attitude will be 
on such an N.R.A. code could not be 
ascertained this week due to his being 
so completely absorbed in making a suc- 
cess of the National Surety Corp. 















Ca ua 


Sosmege, ete 


Calculation of Premiums, Reserves 


Subject of Wm. Leslie’s Rome Paper 


William Leslie, 


associate manager of the National Bu 


\ paper prepared by 


reau of Casualty Underwriters, was read 
at the 
tuaries, which convened in Rome, the title 


International Congress of Ac 


of the address being “The Determination 
of the Premiums and Reserves for In- 
Against Accident and Civil Lia- 
That 
which calculation of 


surance 
bility.” portion of his paper in 
reserves was dis- 
cussed follows: 

New York Rescrve Law 


With reference to premium reserve 
and the reserve for outstanding losses 
required in connection with automobile 
and miscellaneous public liability and 
property damage liability policies written 
by casualty companies, the insurance law 
of the State of New York provides as 
follows: 

In estimating the condition of any cas- 
ualty or surety insurance corporation, 
under the provisions of this chapter, th« 
superintendent shall charge as lia- 
bilities, in addition to the capital stock 
and all other outstanding indebtedness 
of the corporation: 

\. The premium policies 
in force, equal to fifty percentum of th: 
gross premiums charged for covering the 
risks, provided that the superintendent 
may, in his discretion, charge a premium 
reserve equal to the unearned portions 
of the gross premiums charged, comput- 
ed on each respective risk from the dat 
of the issuance of this policy 


reserve on 


Computation 


C. The reserve for outstanding losses 
under insurance against loss or damage 
from accident to or injuries suffered by 
an employe or other person and_ for 
which the insured is liable compu‘ed as 
follows: 

(1) For all liability suits being defend- 
ed under policies written more than 

(a) Ten years prior to the date as of 
which the statement is made, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars for each suit 

(b) Five and less than ten years prior 
to the date as of which the statement is 
made, one thousand dollars for each suit 

(c) Three and less than five years 
prior to the date as of which the state- 
ment is made, eight hundred and fifty 
collars for each suit. 

(2) For all liability policies written 
during the three years immediately pre 
ceding the date as of which the state- 
ment is made, such reserve shall be sixty 
per centum of the earned liability pré 
miums of each of such three years less 
all loss and loss expense payments made 
under liability policies written in the cor 
responding years; but in any event, such 
reserve shall, for the first of such thre 
years, be not less than seven hundred 
and fifty dollars for each outstanding lia 
bility suit on said year’s policies.* 


Countrywide Business 


All casualty companics operating in thi 
State of New York must set up reserves 
on their countrywide business on_ the 
basis of this law. As most of the impor 
tant casualty companies are licensed in 
the State of New York, this law alone 
would tend to standardize methods of 
reserve computation in use. However, 
other states have statutes similar to that 
ot New York, governing the computation 
of reserves 

*Section 8&6, Subsection 2, Chapter 28 
Consolidated Laws of New York Loss 
Reserves.--The standardization of meth 
ods used in the computation of loss re 
serves is carried still further, practically 
to the point of complete uniformity 
through the adoption by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis 
of standard requirements for incorpora- 
tion in the so-called Convention Edition 


stoners 





WILLIAM LESLIE 


of the annual statement, required of 
companies generally throughout — the 
country These requirements follow 


identically the above quoted provisions 
of the New York Law. 

Premium Reserve.— The Convention 
blank does not prescribe the method to 
be used in computing unearned premiums 
but each company is required to desig- 
nate in its annual statement, the method 
used in arriving at the amount of un- 
earned premium reserve reported. There 
are two methods in use, the so-called 
“50%” method and the “monthly pro- 
rata” method 

The 50% Method.—In the use of this 
method it is assumed that of the busi- 
ness in any year the same amount of 
premiums will be written in each month 
and accordingly that of all premiums in 
force on one-year policies at any time, 
the average amount unearned is one- 
half 

Monthly Pro-Rata Method 


The Monthly Pro-Rata Method.—This 
method takes into account the actual 
amount of premiums expiring in each 
month. It is assumed that the expira- 
tions will be evenly distributed through- 
out the month and that they will occur 
on the average in the middle of the 
month. If the reserve is being computed 
as of the end of any year, on policies 
written for a term of one year, all out- 
standing policies written the previous 
January are presumed te have one-half 
month to run in the new year. The un- 
carned premium on twelve-month poli- 
cies written the previous January and 
still in force, will, therefore, be 1/24th 
of the total annual premium on_ such 
policies. On policies expiring in Feb- 
ruary, the unexpired portion is 3/24ths 
and so on throughout the year to De- 
cember, the reserve on policies written 
durine that month and still in force, be- 
ing 23/24ths of the annual premium on 
such policies 


FARRINGTON HONEYMOONERS 
Thomas L. Farrington of the Lawton- 
Byrne-Bruner Agency Co., St. Louis, and 
his bride, the former Baroness Hansi 
Schilling von Constadt, have been honey- 
mooning, the itinerary including a boat 
trip through the Panama Canal to New 
York. They sailed from San Francisco 
on April 13, the day following their mar- 
riage in St. Catherine’s Church in Bur 
lingame, Cal Mrs. Farrington is the 


daughter of Baron and Baroness Victor 
Schilling von Constadt of Schloss Hohen- 
wettersbach, Germany. 













| Claim Slant on C.W.A. 


B. A. Richardson, Retail Credit 
| claim investigator, writing in the 
| company’s monthly house organ de- 

voted to problems of claim men, has 
the following to say about workmen’s 
compensation insurance under the 
C.W.A. 

“If you were about to employ, or 
had employed, 4,000,000 people in 
every sort of activity from building 
roads to playing violins in improvised 
orchestras, you would doubtless have 
done considerable thinking about pos- 
sible accidents and resultant claims 
for compensation. This is exactly the 
situation of Uncle Sam and_ the 
C.W.A. In the two months prior to 
February 15, there were reported 146 
deaths and 14,361 non-fatal injuries, 
on which 5,000 claims for compensa- 
tion had been made. No wonder that 
Congress felt it necessary to put a 
maximnum limit for compensation ($25 
a month, tota! $3,500) in the final bill 
extending operation of the C.W.A.” 





SAM CRAWFORD HONORED 
Standard S. & C. Auto Manager New 
President of N. Y. Automobile Cas- 
ualty Underwriters Ass’n 

Samuel Kk. Crawford, who has been an 
active automobile underwriter for more 
than twenty-five years and who is now 
in charge of this department in th: 
Standard Surety & Casualty, is the new 
president of the Automobile Casualty 
Underwriters Association of New York 
Now entcring its seventh year, this or- 
ganization has been a constructive factor 
in bring ng together home office auto- 
mobile underwriters, so that they may 
profit by exchanging viewpoints on cur- 
rent problems. Ambrose Ryder, Great 
American Indemnity, was the pioneer 
president of the association, and he was 
followed by Charles E. Ward, Preferred 
Accident, and W. S. Cooper, Phoenix In- 
demnity, who was succeeded in turn by 
Mr. Crawford. C. Ramsett, Home In- 
demnity, is serving his second term as 
secretary. 

Mr. Crawford, who is a member of the 
automobile governing committee of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, started his insurance ca 
reer with the American Automobile of 
St. Louis. He was at one time vice- 
president of the American Reinsurance 
Corp., automobile department manager 
of the United States Casualty, and has 
been with the Standard Surety since its 
inception in 1928 in his present capacity. 





Changes Made in Rating 
Basis on Safe Deposit Line 


Premiums for safe depository liability 
policies, a coverage widely used by banks, 
will be charged hereafter on the basis 
of an annual rate for each safety deposit 
box in the bank to be insured, it was 
announced this week by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. At the same time a new scale 
of minimum premiums, lower than those 
announced when the policy was first is- 
sued last June, was released. 

Formerly the coverage was sold at a 
specified rate for each $100.000 of cover- 
age with a minimum premium for each 
location insured. Difficulties arose in de- 
termining the proper rate for banks op- 
erating branches, and the new plan was 
adopted. 


JAIL FOR J. H. SCHMIDT, JR. 

John H. Schmidt, Jr., former head of 
the fidelity department of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, has been sen- 
tenced to four to nine years in state’s 
prison after pleading guilty to a count 
of forgery of company checks and em- 
bezzlement of $58,000. 


U. S. F. & G. IN BUFFALO 
United States F. & G. in Buffalo moved 
its offices recently taking over the en 
tire ground floor at 124 Pearl Street. Its 
new manager there is Wickliffe B. Lewis, 
who succeeded the late William H. 
Kennedy. 
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CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Casualty 
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Surety 


Unquestioned 
Financial Stability 


Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, Com 
bination Residence Policy and Complete 
Golfer’s Policy issued jointly with allied 


fire companies. 
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May ll, 1934 


Rehabilitation Ordered 
For Consolidated Ind. 


NEW COMPANY BEING FORMED 


Unliquid Condition Forced N. Y. Depart- 
ment Proceeding; Tentative Arrange- 


ments for R.F.C. Aid Not Completed 


The hopes of the Consolidated Indem- 
nity & Insurance Co. that it would win 
its fight for existence were dashed to 
when Justice 
York Su- 
signed an order for re- 


the ground yesterday 
Frankenthaler of the New 
preme Court 
habilitation of the company upon appli- 
Superintendent of 


cation of Insurance 


George S. Van Schaick and consented 
to by the Consolidated’s board of di- 
rectors. 

The proceeding was instituted a week 
ago by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment because the Consolidated has been 
unable to remedy an unliquid condition 
which, in the opinion of the Department, 
would make further transaction of busi- 
ness hazardous to its policyholders, 
creditors and the public. The company 
had hoped to obtain R. F. C. financial 
sistance but it has been unable to com- 
plete tentative arrangements made for 
such aid which, if granted, would have 
meant an R. F. C. investment of $1,500,- 
(KX) in preferred stock of the company. 


Forming Manhattan Mutual Casualty 


It is learned as The Eastern Under- 
writer goes to press that A. Bertram 
Samuel, president, and Lawrence Mala- 
wista, executive vice-president, are busy 
completing the organization of a new 
company to be known as the Manhattan 
Mutual Casualty which will take over 
some of the livery business of the Con- 

lidated Indemnity. It is expected that 

Nev. York state license will be granted 








mS 


to this company, which was organized by 
another group in the Fall of 1933 but for 
which a license was not procured at the 
time. 

The Manhattan Mutual Casualty has 
$100,000 paid in in cash. 

The proposed new company will un- 
doubtedly remedy the situation in New 
Jersey where independent taxis insured 
in the Consolidated will not be permitted 
to travel the streets until new policies 
have been obtained. The New Jersey 
assets of the company are in the hands 
of Charles Handler, custodial receiver 
appointed by Vice-Chancellor Buchanan. 
The company must show cause May 15 
why the receivership should not be con- 
tinued. 

In Baltimore Bethel Perkins asked the 
Federal district court to appoint a re- 
cciver for the company, maintaining that 
her claim for $3,000 damages awarded 
to her as the result of an automobile 
accident had not been paid. 


December 31, 1933 Condition 


According to the December 31, 1933 
financial statement of the company it 
showed capital of $800,000, surplus over 
all liabilities of $718,683, and a contin- 
wency reserve of $500,000. The unearned 
premium reserve was $1,313,376. 

Total net premiums written last year 
were $5,024,715 and total income, which 
included assets acquired from the Guar- 
dian Casualty Co., was $8,827,105. Total 
disbursements were $6,734,650, of which 
$2,707,395 was paid policyholders for 
The company’s underwriting ex- 
perience on most lines was fairly good, 
except on surety, on which the 1933 pre- 
miums were $107,541, with losses paid of 


losses. 


$752,414, resulting in a loss ratio of 
699.9%. 
Earned premiums during the year 


vere $5,094,118 and underwriting losses 
and expenses were $5,504,365, resulting 
in an underwriting loss of $470,247. 
There also was a loss of $234,174 from 
profit and loss items, making the total 
loss from underwriting and profit and 
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ments in casualty insurance during the 
past year. Each sub-topic will be coy 
ered by a short informative statement by 
a member outlining the important fea- 
tures of the subject, following which 
there will be general discussion. The 
topics are: 


Program Ready for 
Casualty Actuaries 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING MAY 18 


Informal Discussion to Be Review of 


1. The new edition of the basic manual of 
12 Major Casualty Developments of compensation insurance. 
Past Year; P. Dorweiler Presiding 2. Compensation coverage for occupational 
With President Paul Dorweiler, A — 
ith resident au orweller, Actna 3. Progress in devising new rate-making plan 


Life actuary, presiding, the semi-annual 
meeting of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety will convene Friday, May 18, at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. Dorweiler’s 
address will be on “Some Aspects of 
Statistics in Casualty Insurance.” In 
addition the following formal papers will juni: liability lines. 
be presented: ieee 

1. “Valuation of Investments,” by Jo- 
seph J. Magrath, chief of the rating bu- 
reau, New York Insurance Department, 
who is an Associate of the Society. 

2. “Suggestions for a Standard Sys- 
tem of Notation in Casualty Actuarial 
Work,” by Thomas O. Carlson, assistant 
actuary, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. 

3. “Incurred but not Reported Claim 
Reserves,” by Thomas F. Tarbell, past 
president of the Society, who is casualty BIG APRIL IMPROVEMENT 
actuary in the Travelers. The April business of the Maryland 

The informal discussion will consist of | Casualty showed an increase of 26% over 
a timely review of twelve major develop- \pril, 1933, measured by premium in- 
ccme, according to President F. High- 
lands Burns. At the same time Mr 
Burns said, the company had effected a 


tor compensation insurance. 

4. Massachusetts experience under compul 
sory auto public liability insurance, 

5. Current developments in automobile cas 
ualty lines. 

6. Recent and contemplated rate revisions for 
robbery limitation plan and other 
notes on burglary and plate glass lines, 

s Modern trends in accident coverage 

9, Recent developments in fidelity and surety 
underwriting. 

10. Unemployment insurance legislation, 

11 Foreign exchange in relation to insurance 
and re-insurance. 

12. New York Casualty 

Summary of results for 1933 by line. 


Experience Exhibit 


loss items during the year amount to 


$704,42 ; . . . 
sa sage p ee re marked reduction in claims and claim 
ic ste Ih showed a Lain rom - . . 4 4 4 

© Staceimes kaprend ‘ expense during April, this item being 
vestments of $402,205. rw% . -* om 
23% lower than during the correspond- 


Originally organized back in 1928 by 
Bank of United States interests, the 
Consolidated Indemnity has been under 
a handicap ever since that bank’s failure 
by reason of the fact that close to Governor Lehman of New 
$1,000,000 in cash on deposit there has 
been tied up. A courageous fight for 
existence has been conducted by A. 
Bertram Samuels, president, and his fel- 
low officers but obstacles have proved 
unsurmountable. 


ing month a year ago. 
MORAN BILL VETOED 

York has 
vetoed the Moran bill which would have 
amended Seciion 598 Criminal Code, by 
providing that application for remission 
of forfeiture of bail must be made with 
in three years, instead of one year, after 
forfeiture of undertaking or deposit 
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May 11, 1934 


25th Annivers sary of N. as Surety Underwriters Ass’ n 


Jolly Luncheon Party Held With 
Richard Deming As Chief Speaker 


Early Days of Rate-Cutting Contrasted with Greatly Stabilized 
Situation Today; Captain T. B. Murphy Chairman; 
Past Presidents Honor Guests 


There was a jolly get-together of old 
surety friends with many reminiscences 
of the past twenty-five years at the an- 
niversary luncheon last Thursday at the 
Railroad Club of the Surety Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York. Honored 
guests were past presidents of the or- 
Richard Deming, 
Surety, 


ganization including 


first vice-president, American 
who was the pioneer president back in 
1909 to 1912. He was followed by Alonzo 


G. Oakley, United States F. & G. vice- 


president; William F. Tomlins, Jr., 
\merican Surety vice-president; Fred 
C Williams, Globe Indemnity office 





MURPHY 


APTAIN T. P 
Metropolitan bonding manager of Globe 
Indemnity who presided at luncheon 


gent; Hale Anderson, Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty vice-president; Walter H. Duff, 
Fidelity & Deposit manager, and Lester 
Moore, American Surety vice-president. 
Captain T. B. Murphy, Glob« 
nity metropelitan bonding manager, now 
president, is the thirteenth to hold this 


Indem- 


office but the jinx oftentimes attached 
to this number did not disconcert him 
in his smooth chairmanship of the af- 
fair. Telegrams of regret were sent to 
the absent past presidents: Joseph A. 
Flynn and William H. Conroy, both of 


Flynn, Harrison & Conroy; Edward R 
Lewis, United States F. & G., who is 
sick at Polyclinic hospital, and John 


\. Griffin, F. & D. vice-president, who 
is convalescing at Hot Springs. And 

silent standing tribute was paid to the 
late George E. Hayes, president of the 
association from 1919 to 1921. His son, 
George E. Hayes, Jr., who is with the 


Koyal Indemnity, was one of the guests. 


Dick Deming in Reminiscent Mood 


As the pioneer president Mr. Deming 
known as Dick to his friends, took 
those present on a trip back to twenty- 
five years ago when chaotic conditions 
existed as to rates, commissions and 
practices. He credited the late Henry 
C. Willcox of the American Surety with 
having been responsible for organizing 


the association, saying that Mr. Willcox 
called the initial meeting in the spring 
of 1909 of New York representatives of 
the companies then writing fidelity and 
surety bonds to consider the association. 

Mr. Deming then noted that of the 
companies doing a surety business a 
quarter ol a century ago only three seem 
to have survived, i.c., the United States 
IF. & G., Fidelity & Deposit and the 
American Surety. The Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, a big factor in the casualty field, 
had not vet added bonding lines at the 
time. Running down the list of by-gone 
companies, the —_ Indemnity was 
represented by Col. Wilson Gott, still 
active with the ot Casualty & Sure- 
ty; Moses A. Craig, now Globe Indem- 
ce-president, ce served the 





WILLIAMS 


who was 
P. Murphy’s first boss 


FRED C 
Indemnity producer 


Globe 


Bankers Surety; William E. Tomlins, 
Jr., now American Surety vice-president, 
who was with the Empire State Surety, 
and Fred C. Williams, now with Globe 
Indemnity, who started with the old 
Title Guarantee & Surety in Scranton. 

Captain Murphy also made his start in 
that company as assistant to Mr. Wil- 
liams, and connected with the company 
out in Colorado was one Walter H. Duff, 
who was always so busy on the special 
claim work he was doing that they had 
difficulty in getting him to answer com- 
pany communications. Over the lun- 
cheon table Messrs. Williams, Duff and 
Murphy indulged in good natured kid- 
ding of one another much to the enjoy- 
ment of the crowd. 

Dick Deming in closing made a plea 
to the younger men in the association 
never to let it die out. He said the fact 
that it has continued without interrup- 
tion for twenty-five years is the best 
evidence of the wisdom of its formation. 

Mr. Deming also read the verse by the 
late Henry D. King in the adjoining 
column. 

R. R. Gilkey and R. H. Towner Speak 

In turn all of the past presidents spoke 
including Bill Tomlins who was happy 
that his friendship with Dick Deming 
began as a result of early Surety Asso- 
ciation meetings; Fred Williams, who 

(Continued on Page 42) 





Recollections of the Old Days 


Verse Written in 1910 by the Late Henry D. King, National Surety 
Co. Vice-president, and Dedicated to Pioneer Members of 
the Surety Underwriters Association of New York. 


\s we sit around the table, 
There’s some hawing and some hem- 
ming, 
And a voice may oft be heard, 
A competitor condemning. 
But all troubles soon are lost, 
As we submit to being bossed, 
By our most distinguished President, 
The friendly Dick Deming. 


Right near at hand, we look upon 
O’Sullivan’s mighty frame, 

His deep-toned voice we hear in awe, 
And wonder if he’s tame. 

O'Sullivan, the mighty one, 
With words not always bland, 

We stand before you bravely, 
And gladly take your hand. 

For we’ve come to know you better, 
And haven’t any kick, 

If there’s one in town can do you, 
He must be pretty slick. 


\ man of courtly mien and grace, 
Is our friend whose name is Flynn, 
A man who'll look you in the face, 
With eyes devoid of sin, 
With dignity of bearing, 
And attitude astute, 
And that we all respect him, 
There’s never any doot. 


From Boston, Massachusetts, comes, 
Our friend whose name is Gage, 

We know no handsomer man has lived, 
In this or other age. 

He listens well and does each stunt, 
\s a broad-gauged man should do, 

He’s on the job, knows how to hunt, 
The Public Official crew. 

Then here’s to Gage, a little Gage, 
But a standard broad Gage too. 

He’s on the track, will not turn back, 
And what is right he’ll do. 

Then His Honor, the lawyer, 
Mr. Willeox is seen, 

In physical measurements, 
No giant I ween. 

But in advice that is sound, 
And in knowledge profound, 

Not often such a giant, 
Is easily found. 

We take off our hats, 
To his great erudition, 

And hurl a verse at him, 
Without his permission. 


Mackey the great, 
Mackey the illustrious, 
One who we know, 
Ts always industrious. 
With a temper as peaceful, 
As a mild summer’s day, 
He gets lots of business, 
As he goes on his wav. 
He’s a great friend of Towner, 
A neighbor in fact, 
And he’s teaching him poker, 
With considerable tact. 
So Mackev has need 
Of our aid and our charity, 
For the man who beats Towner, 
Ts an undoubted rarity. 


You all of course know Col. Stewart, 
Who the Empire wisely sends, 

Without exception we are all proud, 
That we may be his friends. 

An unkind word has ne’er been heard, 
Not even from the jokers, 

And he is even friendly with 


The New York City brokers. 


In an atmosphere, religious, 
The surety men convene, 

The Gott Almighty and the Lord, 
So helpful and serene, 

Add to each meeting that we hold. 
An enviable renown, 

That’s spreading like the wildfire, 





RICHARD DEMING 


American Surety Vice-President who was 
pioneer president of the Association 


All through this little town. 
In fact, their fame and glory bold, 
ke xtends from roof to cellar, 
And has reformed, so I am told, 
The Actna man, MacKellar. 
Now what is a Towner, 
Do any here know? 
If one lives in a town, 
May he call himself so? 
If he shoots up a town, 
Is he a towner or a shooter? 
Or would you suppose, 
He was just a free-booter ? 
But he dabbles in rates, 
Is a great classifier, 
When he asks you to lunth, 
He’s a bully good buyer. 
So we make our obeisance, 
To Towner the rater, 
\nd hope he’ll be with us, 
Till very much later. 


And Murphy, dear Murphy, 
What charms in that name, 
Is there any here among us, 
Who doesn’t envy his fame? 
His eloquence appealing, 

Has us all but affrighted, 
And before he gets through, 
He will own the United. 
And then with the Presidents, 
At the Waldorf he’ll sit, 

And out from our midst, 
Like a ghost he will flit, 
And leave us poor workers, 
[In a condition benighted. 


Then there’s Williams and Southworth, 
And Doughty McCann, 

A trio, redoubtable, 
Deny it, who can. 

Good friends and good fellows 
Are all of the three, 

And they’re seldom discovered, 
Barking up the wrong tree. 


Right here if you'll permit me, 
I choose to raise my voice, 
And extend a hearty greeting, 
To the National’s ruler, Joyce, 
Of him you’ve heard a lot, 
And possibly you’re curious, 
About the hustling Westerner, 
Who’s made so many furious. 
3ut here amidst these friendly foes, 
Right with our mighty band, 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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London Newspaper Introduces Auto 


Third Party Guarantee Insurance 


The London Evening Standard is at- 
tempting a solution of the third party 
automobile insurance problem which has 
arisen in Britain as a result of flaws in 
the insurance clauses of the Road Traffic 
Act of 1930. 
fication of victims into motorists and pe- 


There is no official classi- 


destrians, observes a London writer. But 


it is obvious that a great number of 
walkers are involved in car accidents, 
resulting in innumerable third party 
claims. The special offer made by the 


Evening Standard, in conjunction with 
Lloyd’s, has two objects in mind: 

1. To recommend to motorists only 
safe insurance offices. 

2. To offer pedestrians and motorists 
alike some safeguard against the loop- 


holes of the present system of third 
party insurance. 

Defects Pointed Out 
Says the writer: “Three automobile 


insurance failures in the past two years, 
the latest involving more than _ 100,000 
motorists as well as a number of court 
cases, have shown that in spite of third 
party insurance under the Road Traffic 
Act anyone, whether motorist or pedes- 
trian, may be killed or injured in an au- 
tomobile accident and he or his heirs be 
unable to obtain compensation. 

“This condition may arise either as a 
result of the insolvency of the motorist 
defendant’s insurance company or the 
refusal of the company to pay on the 
ground that the policy is invalid owing 
to misstatement of fact, breach of con- 
dition or even deliberate fraud. 

“It may also be that the injury was 
caused by a person without means who 
is uninsured, cither in defiance of the 
law or because he has forgotten to re- 
new his policy.” 

To provide against all these the Even- 
ing Standard’s insurance bureau, in con- 
junction with Lloyd’s, is offering a spe- 
cial cover which can be obtained free of 
charge by anv motorist or motorcyclist 
who places his insurance throuch the 
bureau with an office recommended by 
the bureau. Any motorist who has al- 
ready placed his insurance can reccrive 
this cover on payment of three shillings 
(75 cents) to the bureau. Any _ non- 
motorist can also receive the cover for 
the same fee. 

Protection Up to $50,000 

This special cover consists of a certifi- 
cate of insurance covering the applicant 
and his family up to £10,000 ($50,000) 
against non-payment for whatsoever rea- 
son by an insurance office or an indi- 
vidual of damages adjudged under the 
third party compulsory insurance clause 
of the Road Traffic Act. The Llovd’s 
certificate reads as follows: 

The inability to recover in whole or in part the 


N. Y. MANUAL REVISION 
Compensation Rating Board Preparing 

New Rates Subject to Ins. Dept. Ap- 

proval For July 1 Effective Date 

Leon S. Senior, general manager, Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board of 
New York, has advised member compan- 
ies that a revision of the manual includ- 
ing rules, classifications and rates is now 
under way to become effective, subject to 
New York Insurance Department ap- 
proval, on July 1, 1934. Says Mr. Senior: 

“The Board will hold in abeyance the 
publication of rates for all policies ef- 
fective on and after such date. The 
members of the Board are directed to 
postpone the issuance and delivery of 
new and renewal policies written to be 
come effective July 1 or thereafter until 
further notice.” 

It was learned this week that the new 
manual of rules, classifications and rates 
will be filed with the Department not 
later than May 15. 


! 


damages and costs adjudged or awarded to 
them or any of them or their legal personal 
representative in any legal action or actions 
brought in any court of law in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland in respect of any accidental bodily 
life) 


sustained by them or any of them in direct 


injury or injuries (including loss of 


connection with any motor car, motorcycle, 
or other mechanically propelled vehicle in- 


tended or adapted for use on roads to the 
of the damages and costs not 


£10,000 


full amount 


recovered but not exceeding (ten 
thousand pounds) in all. 

ovided as follows: 

(a) The said injury or shall be 

sustained in the United Kingdom or in North 


ern Ireland during the 12 months commencing 


Injuries 


on the day of issue of the certificate. 

(b) A final decision has been arrived at in 
the aforesaid legal action or actions, 

(c) Upon payment of any loss underwriters 
shall be subrogated to the right and remedies 
of the assured, who will at the request and 
at the expense of underwriters do and concur 
in doing all such things as may be necessary 


or reasonably required by underwriters. 


THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 





MASS. ACCIDENT’S WITHDRAWAL 


Caused by Unsatisfactory N. Y. Experi- 
ence; DeWitt Stern Co., Inc., Now 
Fireman’s Agency Indemnity Agent 
The 


drawal from New 


Massachusetts Accident’s with- 
York state because of 
experience aroused inter- 
est in health 
this week. In a letter to representatives 
President Chester W. McNeill explained 
that the part of wisdom dictated dis- 
continuance in the New York field for 
the time being with the hope of a pos- 
sible re-entry at some future date al- 
though policy forms and rates on non- 
cancellable insurance may be subject to 
revision. 

The company’s withdrawal from the 
state meant the severance of relations 
with three agencies in New York City 
which have represented the Massachu- 
setts Accident as managers for some 
years. They are DeWitt H. Stern Co., 
Inc., who became an agent of the Fire- 


unsatisfactory 


local accident and circles 


man’s Fund Indemnity for commercial 
accident lines this week; Rauh & Mce- 
Caffery, and Dana G. Hall. About the 
only companies now writing non-can- 
cellable business of any type in New 
York today are the Monarch Life, Mass- 
achusetts Indemnity and Paul Revere 


Life. 
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Settle Plane Crash Suit For 
$20,000; $1,475,000 Asked 


insurance underwriters 
be interested in a Newark News 
this weck that the suit in which $1,475,- 
000 was asked of Reynolds Airways, Inc., 


Aviation will 


item 


back in 1927 when an airplane crash near 
Hadley Field killed seven and injured five 
people, has been settled for $20,000. The 
defendant announced before Federal 
Judge Clark that Richard J. Reynolds 


of North Carolina, owner of the air line, 


personally had agreed to pay this 
amount. 
Frank P. McCarthy of Jersey City 


represented the plaintiffs and Ralph E. 
Lum the defendant company, which dis- 
solved after the accident. A jury trial 
was held last fall before Federal Judge 
Clark but the jury was never given the 
case because settlement was _ bcing 
worked out privately. 

It was asserted in court that all the 
plaintiffs except Mrs. Louise Chandler 
of Highland Park, whose husband Harry 
A., pilot of the plane, was killed, agreed 
to the settlement. Her case was dis- 
missed on motion of Mr. Lum. She will 
not share in the $20,000 settlement which 
is to be distributed among the plaintiffs 
by Clark and McCarthy. 














AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


of New York 
(Organized 1884) 











We paid 33,680 claims amounting ‘to $6,461,839 in 1933 which 


helped many of the claimants at a time when it was most difficult 


for them to stand financial strain. 


Over $342,000,000 in losses paid by stock casualty and surety 
companies last year proved the value of proper protection and is 
also indicative of the wisdom shown by insurance agents and 


brokers in placing the business of their clients in sound stock 


companies, 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Casualty Insurance 








NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


(Organized 1890) 









































On the Production “Firing Line” 








Approve A-B-C Plan for 
Use in Washington 


AM. AUTOMOBILE WINS CASE 


Insurance Commissioner Sullivan Re- 
jects Complainants’ Request That 
Company’s License Be Revoked 


Insurance Commissioner William A. 
Sullivan of the Washington got 
limelight this week in a big way 


\-B-C 


state ot 
into the 
approved the automo- 
bile rate filing of the American Auto- 
mobile of St. Louis after hearing and 
filing of briefs by the proponents of the 
plan and complainants who included the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 

nderwriters, three independent cas- 
ualty companies, and the State Agents’ 
League of Washington. Furthermore, 
Commissioner Sullivan refused to revoke 
the licenses of the American Automobile 
as requested by the petitioners, pointing 
out that the company is in a satisfactory 
financial condition, is ou a proper 

rate of premium for A-B-C risks, and 
is in a position to take care of its leg riti- 
mate obligations. The company’s experi- 
ence in the ten states where the plan is 
operating is favorable. 

Commissioner Sullivan regretted the 
fact that a dearth of tangible facts was 
evident at the recent Olympia hearing, 
thus throwing his department largely 
upon its own resources to determine the 
adequacy of rates. The department con- 
sidered the desirability of classifying 
private automobiles according to occu- 
pational hazards. Commercial cars are 
rated in this way and sometimes the rate 
on one car is more than two and a half 
times that on the same car under a dif- 
ferent occupational hazard. 

Conclusions Reached 
by Commis- 
cision 


when he 


The conclusions reached 
sioner Sullivan in forming his dec 
are summarized as follows: 

1. “That said rates, as applied to the 
and property 


making 


of insurance against public liability 


damage, for the operation of private pleasure 


and business cars, be adequate and sufficient to 
hazards assumed. 


filing of said rates has not pre- 


cover the 
2. “That the 


cipitated a rate war nor is said company con- 


ducting a rate war tending to produce a de 
moralization of business 

3. “That said 
company for the 


tifling 


rates were not filed by said 


purpose of eliminating and 
competition and demoralizing the busi 


making automobile insurance in the 


referred to 


ness of 


classes herein for the reason that 


said rates have been adopted by a number of 


other companies, all of which have been freely 
competing in writing this class of business 
4. “The 


department considers the rates filed 


under the A-B-C classification to be reasonable 
and adequate for the hazards insured against, 
and therefore declines to forbid the American 


Automobile Insurance Co. from making and fol 


lowing said rates. 


5. “The department declines to revoke the 
license of said American Automobile Insurance 
Co. of St. Louis, and of each of its agents to do 


as prayed for in the com 
satisfied that said 


company is charging a proper rate of premium 


business in this state, 
plaint, as the commissioner is 
for the risk aforesaid, and is in a satisfactory 
financial condition and in a position to take care 


of its legitimate obligations 


6. “The department does not consider that 
the A-B-C plan can be considered in the light 
of a deviation or a variation from its stabiliza 
tion program inasmuch as the rate structure on 
commercial cars is hased on the occupational use 
of the commercial risk, and that the A-B-C filing 
simply follows the commercial rating plan only 
that the differential in the occupational rates is 
not as large 

“Under the A-B-C plan the application used 
brings out more definite information regarding 
the risk for underwriting purpose indicating 
that the correct and honest use of this plan will 

no way incre the oO ratio or effect the 
fi icial condition of the company using it.” 





Ill. Producers Writing 
Under New Liquor Act 


LIABILITY FORMS, RATES 0.K’ED 


Mass of Perplexing Problems Solved by 
National Bureau in Promulgating This 
Coverage; Special Endorsement Used 


Illinois insurance producers last week 
were able to offer liability protection to 
liquor vendors and owners or lessees of 
property under the new Illinois Liquor 
Control Act by reason of the forms of 
rules and rates for this insur- 
compensation 





coverage, 
ance promulgated by the 
and liability department of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. These promulgated forms are 
the result of weeks of intensive study 
under the supervision of Milton Acker, 
manager of this department of the Bu- 
reau, during which a special executive 
committee and the department’s govern- 
ing committee encountered a mass of 
perplexing problems. 

It was finally decided to issue the cov- 
erage by means of a special endorse- 
ment form. At the same time it is ruled 
that all liability under the new liquor 
control law shall be excluded from own- 
ers’, landlords’ and tenants’ (including 
theatre) liability policies, and for certain 
classes of product liability risks. All 
outstanding new and renewal policies will 
be endorsed to exclude the liability, it 
was stated. 

New Endorsement Form 

Under the new endorsement form the 
insurance company will pay on behalf of 
the assured all sums for which the latter 
is liable under the law. This includes 
claims for bodily injury, including death, 
sustained by any person or persons, and 
injury to or destruction of property, in- 
cluding the loss of use thereof. 

Certain controllable circumstances un- 
der which an assured might become liable 
under the law are specifically excluded 
in the endorsement. These remove any 
liability : 

1. arising out of the sale, gift or 
minor or to any 


delivery of 
alcoholic liquor to any 
intoxicated person or to any person known 
assured, or by a licensee or employe 
an habitual drunkard, 
thrift or insane, feeble-minded or distracted 
arising out of any unlawful sale, 


by the 


thereof to be spend 


person; or 


gift or delivery of alcoholic liquor; 


2. on account of any injury, in means of sup- 


port or otherwise, not resulting from such 


bodily injury or such injury to or destruc 
tion of property; 
3. on account of injury to or destruction of 


property owned, leased, rented, occupied or 


used by, or in the care, custody or control 
of the assured or any of his employes; 

4. for exemplary damages; 

on account of claims under any workmen's 
compensation law; 

6. on account of any claim by an employe of 
the assured, or by his dependents or per- 
sonal representatives or assigns, because of 
the intoxication of such employe; 


account of any claim by an employer 


4 on 
for loss of services of any of his employes; 
8. on account of an accident involving the 
use or attempted use by any person of any 
animal, vehicle, aircraft or watercraft 


owned by the assured; 
involving the 


of or 


9. on account of an accident 
use of any elevator while in charge 
being operated by any person employed by 


the assured in violation of law as to age. 


Basic Limits 

The basic limits of liability for bodily 
injury coverage are $2,500 per person, 
$5,000 per accident and $10,000 aggregate 
policy limit. For property damage lia- 
bility basic limits are $1,000 per accident 
and $2,500 aggregate policy limit. 

The term “accident” means one or 
more accidental occurrences arising out 
of one case of intoxication of one person. 

Rates for the coverage are based upon 


the entire gross receipts from the sale of 
alcoholic liquors and beverages and car- 
bonated beverages. 

For bodily injury coverage the basic 
rate is $2 per $100 of gross receipts sub- 
ject to a minimum premium of $200 per 
location; for property damage liability 
the basic rate is $1 per $100 of gross re- 
ceipts subject to a minimum premium of 
$100 per location. 

In commenting on the action James A. 
Beha, general manager, said: “The pro- 
visions of the Illinois liquor control law 
are decidedly more far-reaching in their 
scope than those in any other state. This 
is evident from the fact that the Illinois 
law, effective February 1, 1934, imposes 
liability on vendors of alcoholic liquors 
and owners or lessees of properties in 
which alcoholic liquors are sold, for in- 
jury in person, property or means of 
support caused by any intoxicated person 
to whom alcoholic liquor has been sold 
or given and which has caused the intox- 
ication in whole or in part of such per- 
son, 

Secause of the drastic nature 
law it has been necessary for Bureau 
members to make an intensive study of 
the underwriting situation in order to de- 
termine the manner of and extent to 
which liability insurance protection might 
be offered. The forms of coverage an- 
nounced at this time are the result of 
careful consideration and provide for ex- 
clusion of liability under a number of 
stated conditions which underwriters 
consider to be necessary and reasonable.” 


of this 


Big British Compensation Office 
Prospering Despite Conditions 


Despite difficult conditions the Midland 
Employers’ Mutual Assurance, Ltd., one 
of the largest British offices transacting 
workmen’s compensation insurance on 
mutual lines, continues to make prog- 
ress. This information was given out at 
the company’s recent annual meeting at 
3irmingham by the chairman, Colonel 
Sir Charles Wright. The premium in- 
come of the Midland Employer’s for the 
past year was more than maintained, 
while investment income was substantial- 
ly the same. 

As a result of changes in investments 
it has been possible to largely increase 
the investment reserve, Colonel Wright 
was glad to report. As to the outlook, 
he said there is every sign that the cur- 
rent financial year may be even more 
successful than its predecessor. 





Jolly Surety Party 


(Continued from Page 40) 

sphesacach of having the 
Towner Rating Bureau today as a guide 
on rate-making; Hale Anderson, who 
has been a member of the association 
for twenty-three years; Walter Duff, 
who spoke appropriately of old Title 
Guarantee & Surety days, and Lester 
Moore, who served as president in 
1931-32. 

R. R. Gilkey, 
the Surety 
Kutherford H. 
Towner Rating 


pointed to the 


secretary-treasurer of 
Association of America, and 
head of the 


Towner, 
Bureau, which will ob- 


serve its twenty-fifth anniversary next 
Fall, were both given close attention in 
their talks. Mr. Gilkey pointed to the 


transgressions now as com- 
pared with past years, saying particu- 
larly that New York had never been a 
bad offender “because of the integrity 
and honesty of Surety Underwriters As- 
sociation members.” 


Mr. Towner 


fewer rate 


brought the luncheon to 
a fitting close as he spoke in a philo- 
sophically reminiscent vein of surety 
progress made over the twenty-five year 
period. He was impressed with the fact 
that after the four hectic years of the 
depression today’s surety" companies 
“have been strong enough to have made 
a better record than the financial insti 
tutions which they guaranteed.” He 
touched on the chaotic period of rate 


cutting back in 1909 when quality risks 
were 


written for almost nothing. “It 
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just resolved itself into a business grab- 
bing merry-go-round,” he said. 

; In fact the great company mortality 
immediately following 1909, the speaker 
continued, was due to the unsettled con- 
dition of affairs. Stabilization came 
when the insurance commissioners’ spe- 
cial committee, headed by Col. Joe But- 
ton, United States Treasury officials and 
the surety executives themselves, united 
to found the Surety Association of 
\merica in 1908. The following October 
the Towner Rating Bureau began to 
function, and in the span of years from 
1909 to 1934 the surety business, emerg- 
ing from a severe rate-cutting era, has 
attained an outstanding position of sy- 
premacy. 


N. J. Comp. Re evision 


(Continued from Page 37) 
tablish the equivalent value of board and 
lodging for inservants as well as out- 
servants in connection with private es- 
tates and farms. This suggests the ad- 
visability of carefully scrutinizing and re- 
determining the basis of exposure for all 
private estate and farm risks. In many 
cases it is apparent that company offices 
do not contain the requisite information 
for properly underwriting such risks un- 
der the new procedure. 


Volunteer Firemen Rates Higher 


_ “Rates of premium and policy terms 
for volunteer firemen have been further 
revised and increased. There is much 
necessity for more carefully ascertaining 
the underwriting basis of such risks i 
advance of policy issue. Subsequent ad- 
justment of such risks is difficult and fre- 
quently impossible. Classification and 
premium rates have been rather com- 
pletely overhauled providing a new basis 
of premium for aircraft operation other 
than scheduled flying. 

Referring to the chemical and dye- 
stuffs rating plan Mr. Lawrence said this 
subject is being further considered and 
that at a later date some revision of rates 
may be found necessary. It is not ex- 
pected, however, that any such changes 
will be effective June 30. 

As to employer’s liability insurance for 
occupational disease claims, premium 
rates and rules for this coverage will be 
included as a supplement to the manual. 
Revised rates are expected to be avail- 
able for June 30 effect. “However, the 
various steps in this program have not 
vet been concluded,” he said, “and the 
supplementary manual pages will be de- 
layed somewhat beyond the issue of com- 
pensation rates, ete. 

“The composite total effect of all class- 
ification, rate and premium terms and 
conditions as incorporated in this revi- 
sion is estimated to differ only fraction- 
ally from the total premium return un- 
der the manual in force.” 


Surety Old Days 


(Continued from Page 40) 

He'll sit and smile, yes, laugh the 

And eat right from your hand. 
And now I ask the pardon, 

Of those whom I’ve omitted, 
I would have got you all in, 

Had I been quicker witted. 
And furthermore, I wish to say, 

I consider it most expedient, 
To gage the muse, for it is time, 

To eat and drink and cut out rhyme, 
And I am your most obedient. 





while, 


Cc. & S. CLUB GOLF MEET 
golf tournament of the Cas 
ualty & Surety Club of New York will 
be held June 21 at Knickerbocker Coun- 
try Club, Tenafly, N. J. 


The spring 
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